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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Lawton B. Evans: A prominent mission of 
the school is to teach children how things are done. 


Country SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania: Courage, hon- 
esty, and truthfulness are more desirable than mere 
learning. A keen sense of honor, justice, and 
right is more to be prized than intellectual power. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. J. Woop, Gardner, Mass. : 
We spend too much time trying to show children 
how-to use their minds, and far too little in habitu- 
ating them to an intelligent use and care of the 
body. Is it’ not true that if more attention were 
given to the temple of the soul less would have to 
be given to the soul itself? 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. DupcGeon, Madison, 
Wis.: Public school education must touch every 
side of the child’s life and influence his thinking, 
conduct, habits, and social relations. It must give 
power to brain, to muscle, and to hand. It must 
strengthen and refine character; must give power 
not only to be, but also to do. 

SUPERINTENDENT M. J. West, Norfolk, Mass.: 
High school pupils know that they are soon to 
pass out into the business world and that they 
must take a hand in the problem of earning a liv- 
ing, therefore they like to see the work of the 
schoolroom conducted on business principles, and 
they admire the teacher who, by his executive 
ability, can secure their interest and co-operation. 

SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Bropcett, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Could a course of study be so complete 
from kindergarten to high school as to permit any 
pupil to drop out of school at any point of the 
course, and then be able to say that his schooling 
had been the very best that could have been pro- 
vided for him and his future needs, then we should 
have the ideal course, and the framer of that course 
would have undying fame. 

FREDERICK Burks, President San Francisco Nor- 
mal School: The normal school is not a reform 
school. Reforms should take place in the schools 
themselves and not in the normal schools, and 
back of that they should begitl in public opinion, 
and that’s a slow process. Public opinion will not 
be led, and I know what I am talking about. 1 
spent a good many years in trying to lead it, but I 
always got the benefit of the other end, the end 
with the kicks, and now I believe that the normal 
school should prepare teachers to teach what is 
wanted. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. . 


BY CHARLES W. PARMENTER, PH. D., 
Principal Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 


However satisfactory may be the achievements 
of the past, the future will not be secure if educa- 
tional agencies are not constantly readjusted to 
meet the needs of a rapidly changing and highly 
complex social order. The readjustment for which 
there is now the most pressing need is one which 
will bring the schools into better relations with the 
industries. 

The entire country is enjoying a period of unex- 
ampled prosperity, but the evidences of widespread 
industrial unrest show conclusively that employers 
find great difficulty in securing satisfactory service 
and that the mass of workmen are dissatisfied with 
their lot and singularly apprehensive concern- 
ing the outlook for their children. The in- 
genuity of inventors of automatic machinery 
and the administrative capacity of the organizers of 
ereat industries have tended to minimize the de- 
mand for intelligence and initiative on the part of 
individual workmen. 

The evil consequences of this tendency are now 
made apparent by the difficulty of finding, in the 
1anks of workman, those who are capable of assum- 
ing the small responsibilities of the industries and 
showing the qualities of efficient leadership, even in 
a very restricted field, This result was to be ex- 
pected, for ambition lies when the door of oppor- 
tunity appears to be closed. 

The disastrous consequences of the reaction of 
modern machinery and modern factory methods 
upon character; the rapid disappearance of the 
trained, reliable and resourceful mechanics of a for- 
mer generation; the disposition of capable young 
men to turn from the industries in which their na- 
tive mechanical aptitudes can be utilized to employ- 
ments which appear more promising, but often 
prove disappointing, and many disquieting fac- 
tors in the present social and economic situation 
have led thoughtful mep of affairs and able educa- 
tors to give special attention to the problem of in- 
dustrial education. 

The two most important factors in this new edu- 
cational movement are the Massachusetts indus- 
trial commission, created by an act of the legisla- 
ture of 1906, and the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, organized in New 
York November 16, 1906. 

For the present the principal functions of these 
organizations are (1) to consider what forms of in- 
dustrial education are most promising and desir- 
able, and (2) to create a public sentiment which will 
approve and sustain industrial education and all ef- 
forts to bring the schools into better relation with 
contemporary life. 
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The rapid industrial development of Germany 
and her present industrial supremacy in many fields 
appear to be largely due to the wide range of op- 
portunities offered to German youth to learn the 
fundamental principals of many trades and to ac- 
quire the technical skill needed to make them effi- 
cient workmen. 

England has noted the industrial leadership of 
Germany, and has sought to regain her lost ground 
by the establishment of enormously expensive tech- 
nical schools. Valuable as these institutions may be 
they do not reach the great mass of English youth 
and they offer little help to those who are seeking 
the solution of the industrial problem in America. 
Neither is the German system adapted to our con- 
ditions, although it offers many valuable sugges- 
tions that may be utilized. 

There are no large groups of boys in this coun- 
trv destined to follow the trades of their fathers, and 
so trained in childhood that ambition is aroused 
early to acquire the skill that will make them effi- 
cient workmen and the fundamental knowledge that 
will fit them for position of responsibility as foremen 
or superintendents in these trades. There are no 
well defined cleavage planes in society, though they 
begin to appear in dim outline. The splendid op- 
portunities that have been offered to American 
youth and the astonishing achievements of supe- 
rior individuals of lowly birth have aroused bound- 
less ambitions in the hearts of many parents which 
have caused them to make pitiable sacrifices to 
start their sons upon careers in which they have 
failed, or achieved only very indifferent success on 
account of lack of native aptitude, industry and per- 
severance. 

Nevertheless the inclination of boys to aspire to 
positions above their capabilities is not on the whole 
to be regretted, and is sure to continue. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that all schemes of industrial ed- 
ucation should include a foundation of general 
training adapted to reveal to boys their limita- 
tions and possibilities, and help them to discover 
the industrial field in which they can specialize to 
best advantage. 

The problem should be considered only from the 
viewpoint of fair-minded men, equally anxious to 
advance the interests of employers and workmen. 
No steps should be taken to assist those whose 
main object is to secure workmen of a higher order 
of skill and intelligence than the wages which they 
offer justify them in expecting. 

The purpose of industrial education should be to 
give boys a deeper sense of obligation and responsi- 
bility, and to enable them to acquire such skill and 
intelligent appreciation of industrial processes that 
employers will be glad to give them better compen- 
sation at the outset and guarantee both advancing 
wages with increasing experience, and opportunity 
to master a wide range of processes. 

Practice which merely gives power to produce a 
greater number of identical resulfs in a given time, 
with a particular machine, by increasing the rapid- 
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itv of almost automatic nervous and muscular ac- 
tion tends to arrest mental and moral growth. The 
campaign of education of public sentiment in favor 
of industrial training should result in an awakened 
ethical consciousness on the part of employers 
which will make them more ready to give a bright 
bov the rapid advancement which his industry and 
efficiency merit. 

It shouldealso have the effect of making them less 
disposed to the short-sighted policy of condemn- 
ing him to the particular task that he has learned 
to do well, until his desire for larger opportunities 
makes him desperate, and he feels obliged to sacri- 
fice the special skill that he has acquired, and give 
up his iob because it offers no outlook with the 
door of hope open before him. 


0-4 a 


EFFECT OF FAMILIARITY. 


BY JANE ADDAMS. 





It is always hard really to see a familiar thing, 
and it is quite possible to go through life actually 
blind to our immediate surroundings because we 
have always seen them. A scientist would say 
that the objects of attention grow so familiar in 
consciousness that no reaction is produced. We 
constantly resent this dead level of familiarity, al- 
though we are unable to break through it, and we 
half suspect that, we are missing the essence of life. 
As a result, we are always grateful to the artist 
when heshows us the beauty we cannot find for our- 
selves, to the dramatist who isolates everyday epi- 
sodes and makes them new and interesting, to the 
novelist who shows us our dull companions in an 
interesting light. 

Because we are familiar with the exterior of huge 
factories we are content to walk by them every day 
without the remotest notion of the life that goes on 
within them, of the complicated automatic 
machines, which are the crown of a century of in- 
vention. We see streams of laborers filling the 
streets night and morning, and scarcely observe 
that in this stream the number of young women 
steadily increases and that the number of children 
fluctuates. Our lack of perception blurs it all. 
We buy the products as we may desire them, totally 
unconscious of the struggles of the inventor, of the 
dreams of the artist which the products may em- 
body, and only a few purchasers inquire whether 
cheapness has been secured through an increase of 
speed which has put an unwarranted strain upon 
the nervous system of the young girls, or whether 
the worker has contracted disease which might 
have been avoided. 

It is remarkable that this apathy should exist in 
America where industrial development has been so 
large a share of our industrial life, and where in- 
dustry has called to its aid not only science and in- 
vention, but the service of original and vigorous 


minds. To remain ignorant of American indus- 
trial development, and the human interests in- 
volved, is to miss much of the significance and 
value of contemporary life —Selected. 
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SCHOOL VISITATION.—(1.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. 


Having upon various occasions visited - the 
schools in nearly all the large cities of the United 
States, I herein present a brief sketch of a visitation 
that I made in the latter part of March and the 
first week in April. I set out to examine the plan 
of organization, basis of classification of pupils and 
methods of instruction employed in the elementary 
and high schools in some of the smaller and a few 
of the larger cities in Ohio and Indiana. With 
this object in view I visited Greenville and Piqua 
in Ohio, and Richmond in Indiana, as representa- 
tive types of cities having from 6,000 to 25,000 in- 
habitants. These cities have modern buildings, 
spacious grounds, ornamented with trees and grass 
plots which produce a pleasing effect on the mind. 
In the schools I visited I was deeply impressed with 
the beautiful school spirit among the children and 
the teachers, and this influence was also strikingly 
displayed as one mingled with the children on the 
street. The instruction in the elementary schools 
and also in the high schools was strong, vigorous, 
and healthy. But among these pupils one looked 
in vain for faces of children of foreign parentage. 
In Greenville I found a class of twenty-four boys 
in the senior high school class at their recitation 
in cookery at 7.15 a. m., and yet the pupils of the 
high school would not get through the day’s work 
till 2.45 p.m. The regular school work in Green- 
ville and Piqua begins at 8.30 a. m., and all classes 
in the elementary and high schools close at 11.30 
a. m., and the afternoon session opens at 1.15 and 
continues till4 p.m. This seems to be the practice 
in most of the towns and cities in Ohio. It allows 
an intermission of one hour and three-quarters at 
noon, and the pupils and teachers have ample time 
to get their noon meal without bolting it, and then 
rushing back to school, while the few pupils who 
live too far away from school to go home for dinner 
cause no annoyance at the noon hour. 

The schools are in session the same number of 
minutes each day that we have in the elementary 
schools in Kansas City, and the pupils and teach- 
ers are more fresh and vigorous at the close of the 
afternoon session than in schools in which a short 
noon is given. In the high schools double ses- 
sions prevail with the same intermission at noon as 
in the elementary schools, but the last recitation 
period is devoted to helping such pupils in their 
studies as require special attention to maintain 
As a result, few pupils fail in class- 
standing in any branches. 

I visited some of the schools in Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati, and in these two cities the same plan of 
helpfulness is pursued as in Greenville and Piqua. 
In passing, I will remark that in a system of schools 
in a large city in which the pupils represent many 
nationalities, courses of study have to be followed 
in detail much more closely than in city systems 
in which the school population is practically homo- 
geneous and speak the same language, and because 
of the homogeneity of the population in the smaller 
cities of the Middle West, the conditions are re- 


class-standing. 


GREENWOOD. 


garded as being more favorable to rapid and sub- 
stantial progress in the school work than in most 
large cities. 

In Dayton and Cincinnati the Boards of Educa- 
tion are struggling with the building problem as we 
are here. The question assumes two phases, the 
erection of new buildings and the tearing down of 
old houses that are not adapted to school work and 
the erection of new modern ones in their stead. 
Dayton is planning on what ought to be done, and 
Cincinnati has already entered upon the work in 
earnest, and has now in process of construction 
eight new buildings and one other now occupied. 
The city has entirely outgrown the old school- 
houses built forty or fifty years ago, and is now en- 
gaged in putting up new schoolhouses that will 
cost, on an average, about eight thousand dollars a 
room. In fact, the new building that I examined, 


the “Clifton Hill,” cost ten thousand dollars per 


room. It is a building of twenty-two rooms and of 
magnificent proportions. The Board of Education 
will erect a new high school building in place of 
the “Woodward high” at a cost of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. At present St. Louis 
has the best type of modern schoolhouses in the 
United States, and judging from what I saw in Cin- 
cinnati, I am confident that the new schoolhouses 
they are now building will be equal to, if not su- 
perior to, those in St. Louis. 


It is hardly necessary to say anything in regard to 
the excellent work that has always been done in 
the schools of Dayton and Cincinnati, or of what I 
saw during my recent visit to these two cities. 
They have always stood for honest, solid work, and 
at no time have the principals and teachers been 
carried off their feet by false educational ideals, or 
by short cuts to ephemeral triumphs. Ohio, like 
Missouri, is a conservative state, and prefers solid 
work to gaudy tinsel. 

After spending almost the entire week in the 
four cities mentioned in Ohio, visiting schools, 
questioning pupils and classes in all the grades in 
the elementary school and in the high schools, con- 
ferring with the superintendents, wide-awake, pro- 
gressive men, mingling with the principals and 
teachers, and consulting with members of school 
boards, I next went to Richmond, Ind., and re- 
mained a day and a half, pursuing the same lines of 
investigation that I had followed in Ohio. Every 
opportunity was given me by thesuperintendent and 
his excellent corps of teachers to visit their schools 
as I had enjoyed in Ohio. I saw and questioned 
classes in all degrees of advancement. I studied 
closely and critically the spirit of the teachers and 
the attitude of the pupils toward their teachers, and 
the subjects the pupils are required to study; how 
the pupils did work set for them to do; what they 
got out of their efforts and how much of it they 
made their own. I investigated the entire system 
as a whole in order to look at it as an organic 
structure, and I found it well balanced in all its 


parts. 
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THE GROUPING OF UPPER GRADE PUPILS. 


In the schools of Richmond, as in the schools of 
Greenville and Piqua, also at Altoona, Pa., the 
upper grade pupils instead of being scattered over 
town in small classes in the different schools, are 
grouped into a few school buildings, and each 
teacher of an upper grade has from thirty to forty 
pupils in her room in regular attendance. Their 
system of classification is pursued in many cities on 
account of financial reasons. This plan of distribu- 
tion and consolidation has two merits,—it equa- 
lizes the classes and gives each upper grade teacher 
a full room of pupils instead of a thin room. 

3y grouping the seventh grade pupils in our 
schools in certain districts? a very considerable sav- 
ing in teaching economy as well as in money would 
be affected. This is suggested as a possible solu- 
tion of the changing population problem, namely, 
when a school district becomes depopulated in part, 
that a certain number of rooms for seventh grade 
pupils be set aside exclusively for such pupils. _ It 
would be no more difficult for those in definite lo- 
calities to attend such schools than to go to high 
school a year later. The grouping as indicated 
would release a very considerable force of good 
teachers who would be given work in other grades 
in which their services would be most helpful. Thin 
rooms are always expensive rooms whether in high 
schools or elementary schools, and ought to be 
avoided. 





, 
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BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


(Grand Forks, North Dakota, Times.] 


The National Educational Association, recently 
in session at Los Angeles, pronounced strongly 
in favor of better salaries for teachers. ‘We be- 
lieve,” says the association’s report on the subject, 
“that constant effort should be made by all per- 
sons interested in education to secure for teach- 
ers such adequate compensation for their work 
that both teachers and public will recognize teach- 
ing as a profession.” During the past ten years, 
while there has been a decided upward movement 
of salaries and wages, it is unfortunately true that 
the vast army of teachers in the United States has 
failed to share in the general prosperity. There 
have been few and trifling increases, but the great 
majority still toil for grossly inadequate salaries. 

Whether this has been due to the public’s faibure 
to properly appreciate the importance and respon- 
sibility of the teacher’s office or to the fact that 
women constitute the larger part of the country’s 
teaching force we cannot say, but the disagreeable 
fact remains that teachers are underpaid with the 
result that the cause of education is suffering. The 
supply of first-class teachers is not keeping up with 
the demand. Men and women will not go to ex- 
tra pains and expense to specially equip them- 
selves for duty in the schoolroom when the rewards 
are so meagre. There is little inducement for the 
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most competent to remain in the schoolroom when 
there are so many lucrative opportunities for men 
and women of education in other vocations. 

If the progress of public education is to be 
maintained, it will be necessary before long to re- 
adjust teachers’ salaries throughout the country 
upon some basis that will encourage men and 
women to remain in the profession and especially 
equip themselves for useful work. To say that a 
man or woman who has devoted time and money 
to prepare for duty in the schools must after years 
of preparation and expense accept less compensa- 
tion than a teamster or wood chopper is ridiculous. 
Teaching is a profession and a noble one, and 
should be so regarded by parents, the welfare of 
whose children is intrusted to these hard working 
men and women, and by the authorities whose 
duty, it is to maintain the efficiency of the public 
schools. 


ee 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





I was to be at the Mount Pleasant (Michigan) 
normal summer school, where there were 600 stu- 
dents for eight weeks. It was the Glorious 
Fourth, and I was on the trains from 5 a. m. at 


Marquette till 10 p. m. at Mt. Pleasant. The day 
was not wholly a luxurious celebration. Every 
train was packed to the limit, and towards evening 
they were not all attractive comrades. It was 


great fun, however, to enter into conversation with 
these Glorious Fourthers. 

In the late afternoon there was necessitated a 
change of cars and a half-hour’s wait in a small 
city. 

“Where are you from, Pal?” 
evidently successful, man. 

After telling him what I judged most desirable 
under the circumstances, I echoed his question. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and it’s no kind of a place.” 

“Sorry, for I’m going there to-night.” 

“What are you selling?” 

“Nothing, just going to be there for three days.”’ 

“Well, the place would be all right but for the 
pesty normal school. That’s no good.” 

“Ah, that’s funny, what’s the trouble with that?” 

“Kills business.’ 


said a brusque, but 


“That surprises me. How does it hurt business? 
How large is it?” 

“Six hundred this summer, I hear. That's good 
for the bus line, for the grocers and provision deal- 
ers, for the milkmen, and farmers who raise garden 
truck, and boys who pick berries, and the soda 


fountain. Yes, clothiers get something out of it 
and the laundry. Yes, the boot and shoe fellows.’ 

Then seeing where wg was getting, he looked up 
and said: “Guess it’s good for every business but 
mine!” . 


“What's that?” 
“Liquor and cigars!” 
Then we both laughed. 





We must provide some other place than the streets for their leisure time 
If we would have our citizens contented and law-abiding, we must not sow the seed of dis- 
content in childhood by denying children their birthright of play. 


—President Roosevelt. 
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INTERNATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Zoologists not only make world-wide researches, 
they have also a world-wide organization. Every 
three years this international body holds a congress, 
and this year it meets in America. 

To give the visiting foreigners an opportunity of 
seeing a larger section of the New World than they 
could get by meeting in one locality, the congress 
this year is purposely made peripatetic. Beginning 
with a week’s session in Boston, it migrates next 
to New York, then to Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, and finally to Toronto and Niagara, where it 
adjourns. 

It is interesting to recall that the last congress 
was held in Switzerland, and this one—in the cen- 
tennial year of the great Agassiz—in America. 
The presence in the president’s chair of Professor 
Alexander Agassiz made the union of Switzerland 
and America seem very real. 

The Boston session was held August 19 to 24, 
with over sixty gatherings in all—general, sec- 
tional, and social. The palatial buildings of Har- 
vard Medical school were headquarters for the con- 





gress. A large and carefully-selected local com- 
mittee looked out for the convenience of the 
visitors. 

The congress was interesting, first of all, in its 
personnel. 3etween five and six hundred regis- 
tered, of whom 160 were from foreign lands. 
These visitors from across seas were as follows :— 


British Empire, 45 Roumania, 2 Italy, 7 
France, 23 Belgium, 7 Norway, 2 
Germany, 23 Holland, 7 So. America, 6 
Switzerlan 1, 11 Austria, 5 China, 2 
Russia, 12 Hungary, 6 Japan, 3 


The American contingent was nearly 400 strong, 
and from nearly every section of the union. Here 
one would meet President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, and there Professor W. K. 
Brooks of Johns Hopkins. Here was Curator 
George G. MacCurdy of Yale, and there Professor 
Neal of the University of Nebraska. Professor 
William J. Monkhaus was the “Gentleman from 
Indiana,”’ and Professor George Lefevre from Mis- 
sourl. On one hand Professor T. Wayland 
Vaughan was busy entertaining Professor Gravier 
of Paris, and on the other Professor Downing of 
the Michigan Northern Normal at Marquette was 
quietly snapshotting celebrities for future reference. 

But because of their being on their first visit to 
America, the foreign contingent was most notice- 
able. Here was Sir John Murray from Edinburgh 
—the man who cruised in the “Challenger,” and 
who knows all the deep holes in all oceans, and the 
singular animal life that hides there. And here is 
Professor Scharff of Dublin, who knows that Africa 
and South America were once united because they 
have the same species of spider and crab. And 
this vivacious little lady is Dr. Dantchakoff of St. 
Petersburg, who can tell all that can be told of 
blood corpuscles. This is Professor Hubrecht from 


Holland, who is an expert on embryology, and this 
Professor van Wijke—another Dutchman—who 
can talk learnedly, at least, on “The Chondro- 
cranium in Birds.” And here is Professor 
Petrunkevitch, who attracts one by his charts show- 
ing “Images in the Spider’s Eve.” 

And what names these foreign professors bear 
about with them! Toa traveled America they may 
be easy, but to a stay-at-home how singular they 
seem. This, for instance, is Professor Istvan von 
Apathy, who hails from Hungary, while this is Pro- 
fessor Eaplessen Poenasru from Roumania. Here 
is Professor Schauinsland from Bremen, and there 
Professor Revellcid of Geneva. This is Professor 
Przibram of Vienna, and this Professor Koshe- 
winkov of Moscow. But the list may well end with 
the name of Professor Bogorodizky, who comes 
from Kazan. 

Name them as one may, however, they are all 
ardent zoologists, and some of them have won 
their spurs by their successful researches into ani- 
mal life. They bring with them papers that present 
some important discovery, which was made only as 
the result of many patient years of laboratory inves- 
tigation. 

And speaking of papers, was ever a congress so 
apparently swamped with them as this? There 
were no jess than 324 of them in the hands of the 
secretary; and each, if possible, was to have a 
hearing. To facilitate this the congress was 
divided into eight sections, such as “Animal Be- 
havior,” “Comparative Anatomy,” “Entomology,” 
and others. But with so wide a range of themes, 
#t was inevitable that a delegate missed a good 
thing in one section while he was hearing an 
equally good thing in another. Listening to Dr. 
Horvath in Room 208 on “Entomology,” he was 
compelled to lose the lecture in Room 205 by Pro- 
fessor Loeb—the man who can put together all 
the chemical elements in an egg, but cannot make 
it hatch into a chick. 
gram seems overloaded. 

The range of the papers, as well as their number, 
was remarkable. The whole world was under re- 
view. One paper took the auditor to Patagonia 
or far up the mighty Amazon, while another 
whisked him off to Africa’s jungles to study chim- 
panzees. 


To an outsider the pro- 


One reader brought copious notes of 
sea-life about Hawaii in the Pacific, and another of 
kindred life about Bermuda in the Atlantic. One 
minute one was hearing of the polar currents, and 
the next of tropical Ceylon. Now one was listen- 
ing to “The Origin of the Golden Trout of the 
Southern High Sierra,” and then to the “Molluscan 
Fauna of the Deep Sea.” Truly science knows no 
boundaries. 

The foreign members of the congress seemed to 
revel in high-sounding titles for their papers, while 
the Americans seemed much more practical. It 
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looked formidable when Professor Roux of Ger- 
many announced as the-title of his paper “Konnen 
wir die ursachlichen Wirkungsweisen der typischen 
Entwickelungsvorgange Ermitteln.” To the out- 
sider it was a relief-to turn to an American who dis- 
cussed “Do Ants Form Practical Judgments?” or 
another who told of “The Behavior of Raccoons,” 
or still another who spoke on “Eradication of the 
Southern Cattle Tick,” 

The same outsider found a smile wreathing his 
features when he was invited to learn about “The 
Exchange of Air in the Guttural Pouches of tlie 
Horse,” ‘““The Formation of the Cetacean Flipper,” 
“The Chemistry of the Pituitary Gland,” or “A 
Marked Case of Atavism in the Domestic Cat.” 
But it was all science, and the participants were as 
solemn as supreme court judges while these and 
kindred themes were under review. They knew 
what it all meant, and wondered at such an inop- 
portune proceeding as the outsider’s smile. 

But, judging calmly, it was a great congress,— 
great in its personnel, and great in its information 
about life both in its lowest and its highest forms. 
And one could not escape the thought of the fas- 
cination—as well as the practical value—there is in 


the study of that greatest of all problems and facts 
—life. 





-A PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
[Assistant Superintendent A. W. Edson of New York City has this 
to say about teaching the deaf.] 

Lip reading and oral speech should be taught 
exclusively; signs and the manual alphabet should 
form no part whatever of the course of instruction. 
A careful study of class instruction in different in- 
stitutions, especially of the results found in the 
higher grades, has convinced us that pupils taught 
exclusively by the lip method make better 
progress, have better trained minds, and have 
greater confidence in themselves than have those 
taught in whole or in part by the manual method. 
In fact, any combination of methods is sure to 
eliminate the lip and voice method in the higher 
grades. It is easier to communicate by the hands, 
signs and facial expression than by the lips. The 
line of least resistance leads naturally to the ex- 
clusion of the lip and voice method when children 
are taught by both methods, especially when the 
children are by themselves, away from their teach- 
ers. 

Industrial work should form a prominent feature 
of course of instruction. While a general educa- 
tion should be insisted upon, these deaf children 
should be trained to be useful and self-supporting 
citizens. If properly trained they become very 
expert in industrial lines. The subjects that may 
best be taught in the school about to be organized 
are art, including drawing, sketching, and paint- 
ing; domestic science, including cooking and 
housekeeping; domestic art, including sewing, 
dressmaking, embroidery, crocheting, and mil- 
linery; manual training, including freehand and 
mechanical drawing, sloyd, carpentry, wood-carv- 
ing, cabinet-making, sign painting, typewriting, 
typesetting, printing, and bookbinding. 
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“I DO BUI FULLOW.” 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Into the world, the giddy, untried world of man, 
Round which the planets ran, and wondered as they ran 
Into the world (that knows not its own name of Earth!) 
I did but follow, follow, through the gates of birth. 
There were so many coming—importunate the throng! 
Wherever else, or how, through eons fair and long, 
They all had dwelt, they now must beat upon the gates: 
I did but follow, follow, with my spirit-mates! 
Out of the world, the giddy, wondrous world of man, 
Where I have bided and have counted out my span, 
There are so many going—so many softly gone— 
1 do. but follow, follow, where they are withdrawn! 
They strain upon the gates—the drawn or driven throug 
Who go, to be elsewhere, through eons fair and long: 
I do but follow all my loves upon the Earth— 
Follow through the gates that, elsewhere, be of birth! 
—Used by permission of The Cosmopolitan._ 
—_——————-& 9-0 0-9-0 —__—___ 

THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEM.—(I.) 

BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH. D. 

“All education must be for life’”’ But what is 
life? Nobody knows. We only know that we 
tind in it a series of opportunities to be grasped, 
of difficulties to be met and overcome, of pleasures 
to be enjoyed, of sorrows to be borne, of ambi- 
tions to be satisfied or curbed, of friends to be won 
or held, of enemies to be forgiven, of crime to be 
cruslied, of truth to be maintained, of courage to 
be emulated, of good fights to be fought. Life 
then is action, stirring, continual, incessant action. 

Herbert Spencer’s definition of education was that 
training is that which fits one to meet the conditions 
of one’s environment. That.isn’t quite sufficient. 
Education must be so wide and so complete as to 
fit one not only to meet, but to change the condi- 
tions of environment. Sufficient education and 
sufficient youth (for the courage of youth is 
golden) give a power invincible!! 

Education must be of such a nature as to fit one 
to meet and, if necessary, to change the very con- 
ditions of life. Let us make this concrete. <A 
normal school sends out young people who have 
been educated by the state for the teaching profes- 
sion. They go out trained in the various univer- 


sally accepted knowledge subjects. Moreover, 
they have been given certain best ways or methods 
uf passing this knowledge along. But curiously 


enough, they go out as soldiers waging war against 
ignorance rather than as leaders whom the unedu- 
cated masses acknowledge and bow down to as 
superiors. In the first place, not all children are 
hungering and thirsting after this knowledge, and 
the modern methods they have learned with toil 
and trouble, of which they and their teachers are 
justly proud, will often be laughed to scorn by 
sone mean-spirited formal, old and young peda- 
gogs, or indifferently regarded by some uncouth 
ill-natured, stupid, or superficially-informed par- 
ents. After the first horrid surprise of it all is 
ever, these young teachers will indulge in one 
good. hearty fit of weeping, and then they will 
smile through their tears and reflect that their edu- 
cation consists primarily neither in learning nor in 
Wavs tc impart it, but in a certain acquired or deli- 


cately trained power, which enables them to meet 
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and to change these adverse conditions. The 
hunger and thirst for what is worth knowing they 
can rouse in the children, the scornful laugh of the 
formalist they can turn to songs of praise, and the 
cold indifference of parents they can make give 
place to hearty co-operation. 

This is a problem all teachers have to meet. It 
is this unique ability to keep a cheerful, level head, 
to see clearly all the conditions of one’s problems, 
to grasp opportunity, to disregard non-essentials, 
to choose wisely—for Dr. David Starr Jordon 
says: “The world makes way for the man who 
knows whither he is going; to act promptly 
aad forcefully; it is this ability that is a teacher’s 
education. 

Education as a teacher does not consist in 


practice. It is not the going over and over of 


something in order to know how. to do a definite 
thing ma fixed and definite way. That is just 
what it is not. Whatever practice that may be in 
cducation will demonstrate the fact that one cannot 
do a thing twice alike because some of the condi- 
tions are sure to vary. Education for life is that 
which enables one to meet and enjoy all that is 
beautiful in life, or to meet and struggle with and 
conquer those conditions which stand in the way 
of the true freedom of humanity. This definition 
lends far more dignity to the work of the teacher 
than that. which pictures her standing with her 
kand grasping the handle either of a pitcher or a 
pump atitomatically pouring in or pumping out 
facts. 

There is always, too, a satisfaction in fighting an 
unworthy opponent with honest purpose and the 
courageous young educator who “wins out” and 
leaves behind her a noble ideal, who lifts the com- 
munity one step toward truth, may face even an 
earthquake with a certain, calm serenity. 

But normal graduates are trained specialists set 
apart to do a definite bit of the world’s work. 
They were ready to meet life to a certain degree 
before they ever entered a normal school. They 
have a kind of super-added education, which fits 
them to solve peculiarly well (if they have seized 
their opportunities wisely) the interesting prob- 
lems before them. How are they in turn going 
to educate for life the young bits of humanity who 
come under their direction? What materials will 
they use? What. materials will they discard? 
What do they stand for? On which side will they 
fight (for it is evident that life as a teacher cannot 
be static)? There is in the school law of California 
the tollowing general instructions: “It shall be the 
duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress upon 
the minds of the pupils the principles of morality, 
truth, justice, and patriotism; to teach them to 
avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to in- 
struct them in the principles of free government, 
and to train them up to a true comprehension of 
the rights, duties, and dignity of American citi- 
zenship.”’ 

These are abstract qualities, character qualities, 
rather than a specific knowledge of anything defi- 
nite in the way of learning. It is worth, perhaps, 
a passing notice that what is expected is training 
in good citizenship, and teachers are left to choose 
the means therefor. The state doesn’t seem to 
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care whether we teach reading, writing, and ’rith- 
metic or history, histology, and Hebrew. What 
she demands is citizens —Address. 


<0. a. 


—— 





MOTIVES AND RESULTS. 


BY PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
Stanford University. 

We may classify these motives that lead boards 
to choose incompetent teachers under three heads: 
Party spoils, political perquisites, and personal 
spoils. Individual members of boards have been 
known to do several things. Among these are 
(a) selling places outright, (b) putting in their own 
relatives, (c) trading positions for personal favors, 
(d) paying debts of various sorts, sometimes those 
made most corruptly, (e) putting in their own de- 
pendents or those of others, (f) using appointments 
for purposes of charity. ,We may classify the re- 
sults of these practices as follows:— 

1. They injure the schools by making good 


‘work impossible. 


2. They exclude good teachers. 
3. They exclude those who try to rise in the 
profession by honorable means. 

4. They render places in the schools unstable. 


5. They keep the best men out of school work. 





A NEW SCRIPTURE. 

For school officers: Seek first of all a good 
teacher and these things will follow—a school li- 
brary, a good schoolhouse, embellished school 
grounds, interested pupils, punctual and regular at- 
tendance. 

And do you ask how you are to know a good 
teacher? By his works is the best rule to guide 
you. 

Did he ever convert a community so that it 
helped him to establish a schoolhouse library, build 
a decent schoolhouse, beautify the school ground? 

Did he ever interest indifferent parents in the 
education of their children, did he ever inspire 
enough interest on the part of the children to cause 
them to love the school and be punctual and regu- 
lar in attendance? 

Did he ever take enough interest in the poor and 
illiterate children of the community to secure 
enough aid to put them all in school? 

Does he spend his vacation in idleness or does 
he spend it in sober thoughtfulness and in planning 


better work for the future? 

Does he know enough and care enough about 
universal popular education to enable him to con- 
vert opponents of such education? 

These are some of the qualifications which any 
school officer can find out without formal exam- 
ination of the applicant for the position of teacher. 
And, unless an applicant have the qualifications, it 
were better far that he were not elected to teach 
the children of any community. The education of 
the children cannot wait on the reformation of the 
teacher.—Southern Education. 
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MANUAL TRAINING WITHOUT TOOLS OR 
MACHINERY. 
BY FRANK ABORN, CLEVELAND, 0. 


The efficiency of manual training as an educa- 
tional means is now fully established; but, strange 
to say, the only form which is equally practicable 
for both girls and boys and the only form in which 
it is possible without special facilities; the form 
which can be most readily and perfectly systema- 
tized, and, in fact, the form in which it may be most 
effective and at the same time capable of highest 
development and the greatest enrichment, has 
been overlooked. I refer to drawing. 

The impossibility of decorating anything before 
it exists, as a wall, for example, before it is built, 
is self evident, the impossibility also of producing 
a Chippendale chair in the absence of a sufficient 
command of wood-working mechanics to produce 
any chair at all is self evident, and that drawings 
are made of lines, that lines constitute a drawing 
only when they are so combined or fitted together 
that the forms of the spaces they enclose are like the 
forms of spaces to be seen in objects, and that, 
consequently, the fitting of lines together so as to 
constitute drawings is the simplest form of me- 
chanics is patent. And, hence, in the light of these 
facts, it is plain that, if we would develop the artist, 
we must begin with manual training and produce 
the mechanic first. But in spite of these facts, 
art or excellence in drawing has been wrought in 
advance of understanding, and the study of draw- 
ing has not been pursued as mechanics, which it 
is, nor taught as manual training, which is the only 
way in which it can be taught with any certainty 
of success, or, in fact, can be taught at all. In 
short, in the attempts to teach drawing so far made 
the natural order has been inverted, hence the 
want of success. There can be no art without me- 
chanics, for the simple reason that art without me- 
chanics is as impossible as thoughts without words 
in which thinking can be done, or as water with- 
out oxygen. Every artist is, first, a mechanic, and 
every mechanic is an artist in the degree that he is 
so much a master mechanic that what he does has 
a quality which makes it better than it need be to 
perfectly serve the purpose for which it was done. 
It is easy to be a mechanic without being an artist, 
but it is impossible to be an artist without being a 
mechanic, which is to have command of methods or 
effective ways of doing things. Even the poet and 
and the singer, the writer and the orator, the car- 
penter and the mason is a mechanic first, and the 
more excellent the command each has over some 
form of mechanics the more he is a mechanic first 
and after that an artist in the degree that the things 
he does are better done than they need be. 

This trying to teach art before teaching the me- 
chanics which makes art in drawing possible in- 
volves a misdirection of effort and a mistaking of 
the aim. It lays stress upon the strictest follow- 
ing of the external and visible methods of the mas- 
ters in drawing, which are of no importance, and 
totally neglects the internal and invisible methods, 
or mechanics of drawing, which are of the utmost 
importance. It has caused all systems of instruc- 
tion to consist in the gradation of exercises accord- 
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ing to the structural simplicity of the subject-mat- 
ter under the delusion that this grades the diffi- 
culty in drawing, which it does not for the simple 
reason that to draw the simplest thing possible, as 
a square, requires no less skill and no less under- 
standing than is required to draw a portrait or any- 
thing else, if it is drawn with equal accuracy. It 
aims to secure at the beginning the same accuracy 
in simple things that it aims to secure at the end in 
complex things, and it necessarily exalts immedi- 
ate attainment and makes improvement impossible. 

Drawing considered as art is hopelessly vague 
and impracticable as an elementary study; but con- 
sidered as mechanics and taught and practiced as 
manual training nothing could well be plainer, 
more definite, or more practicable. 


To present and cause drawing to be practiced as 
manual training is certain to result im two things: 
First, the development of what may be called a 
business command of drawing as a means of com- 
munication ; and second, the laying of a foundation 
on which art in drawing can and will stand. Such 
a course is eminently practicable for the reason 
that it necessitates nothing in teaching ability or 
equipment that is not to be found in any school- 
room. All that is required is to grade the exer- 
cises in drawing according to the obviousness of 
the mechanics required to execute them. Master 
the mechanics required in the executing of each 
grade ot exercises (possibly ten in all), beginning at 
the beginning in the first grade, progress- 
ing by regular stages, and ending in the 
fourth or at most in the fifth grade; aim at im- 
provement in courage, in elaboration, in accuracy, 


and in delicacy in this order, and not at perfection: 


and never under any circumstances enter into com- 
petition for the reason that this last inevitably 
causes what should be, and perhaps what may be, 
meant for instruction to degenerate into the manu- 
facture of immediate results. 


eo O-@-0-@-0- o-0- a 


THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY. 


BY CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE, 
Author of *‘ Individual Training in Our Colleges.”’ 

The general fraternities may be divided into tw 
principal classes. First, those of the older and 
richer societies, which keep down the numbers of 
their chapters, seeking to have them only in im- 
portant institutions, and usually limit the number 
of members for each chapter; second, those which 
have a large number of chapters, in two cases sev- 
enty and in another sixty-nine, and necessarily go 
into very small institutions and are very wide- 
spread. Some fraternities are divided into 
northern and southern branches, and others into 
three or four districts or camps, covering together 
the whole country. Four claim a total member- 
ship of ten thousand to fifteen thousand each, while 
some of the oldest, which have been in existence 
for sixty or seventy years, do not have over two 
thousand to three thousand undergraduate and 
eraduate members.—‘‘Individual Training in Our 
Colleges.” 
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SILK AND SILKWORMS IN THE SCHOOL. 
BY B. E. MILLIKEN, SAGINAW. 


Realizing that the grading and location of Wash- 
ington school somewhat hindered us in taking up 
the school garden movement last year, we at- 
tempted at that time to secure some of the same re- 
sults by taking nature into the school in the form 
of ants, bees, and silkworms. We hoped, pri- 
marily, to interest the pupil in the mystery of 
growth, to give to him opportunity for some worthy 
activity, and to establish a bond of sympathy be- 
tween himself and the lower forms of nature; and 
in work with the silkworm, especially, we feel that 
we quite succeeded in attaining the desired end. 

In preparation for work with the silkworm a 
thorough canvass of the district was made as to the 
number, kind, and size of mulberry trees to which 
we might have access for the necessary food. <A 
statement of this was sent to the agricultural de- 
partment, with a request for a quantity of silkworm 
eggs, and in the latter part of April we received an 
abundant supply, which had been kept in cold 
storage till the proper time. 

These eggs were placed in open trays, and in a 
few days the children were delighted to find the tiny 
black endeavoring to 
throw the shell from their tails or spinning short 
threads. As the result of a setback in the weather, 
the worms were fed lettuce for two days, but from 
“that time on only mulberry leaves were used. At 
first this was done by letting the tiny worms crawl 
up through netting into the fresh food, but growth 
was so rapid that they were soon unable to get 
through the meshes, and the children then had the 
delight of putting them into the fresh leaves. This 
feeding was done at least three times a day for a 
month, and offered ample opportunity for the chil- 


worms crawling around, 


dren to learn to know the larva by handling rather 
than by formal instruction. Every perceptible 
growth amazed the children, and their discoveries 
were numberless,—the manner of eating and 
crawling, and of dropping by a thread to labori- 
ously climb up again, the use of the different kinds 
of feet, the breathing apparatus, the very pulsation 
of the blood vessels in the transparent body,— 
nothing seemed to escape them; and as the larva 
was seen to crawl from its old skin at each period 
of moulting, it presented new wonders and new 
beauties to be discovered and appreciated. They 
soon realized that the worms liked petting, and 
their constant care was “not to hurt the little crea- 
tures,” but to “love the worms’’—worms that adults 
hesitated to touch and that, except for their milky 
whiteness, could not well be distinguished from 
large tomato worms. 

When the larva had attained its full size. it no 
ionger stayed on the feeding table, but began to 
hunt for a spinning place. For this the children 
The first grade had learned 
to make small paper boxes, and here was a chance 
to use them. 


had made preparation. 


Dozens of these nests were soon 
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ready, and the worms were dropped into them to 
spin their silken cocoons. This stage was reached 
about the time school closed in June, and each child 
was given a worm to take home just as it was spin- 
ning itself in. A little later the large white moth 
came forth from the cocoon to lay for the child its 
hundreds of tiny eggs. Thus the cycle was com- 
plete, from egg to egg in but sixty-five days. 
Besides the cocoons given to the children, we 
had many left, and at the proper time the chrysa- 
lides were killed with steam and the cocoons laid 
away to dry in preparation for the silk reeling. By 
early winter all was ready, and this part of the work 
was taken up. After some experimenting, the end 
of the silk thread, of which the cocoon consists, was 
quite readily caught; and a cocoon so started was 
given to each pupil of the lower grades. They 
found their own best way of winding the silk on to 
their open hands, and nearly all succeeded in reel- 
ing for themselves skeins of glossy silk, though I 


‘fear that to some it may have been rather tiresome 


work. Much more immediate results were ob- 
tained by the use of a reel fashioned from a Dover 
egg-beater. 

Being quite experimental with us, the work with 
the worms and silk claimed a good share of the 
teachers’ spare time, and involved a good deal of 
extra work, such as getting food each day, Satur- 
day and Sunday feeding, etc. However, we felt 
that the adaptability of the work to the powers of 
the youngest child was far bevond our farthest ex- 
pectations, and that the results attained for the 
child made it well worth the effort. 


b+ 4b-0+-+O> 
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HOW BATTLE HYMN WAS WRITTEN. 


Long after Julia Ward Howe's labors for abolition 
and woman suffrage are forgotten, her fame will endure 
as the author of that inspired hymn which stirs the 
blood yet like a trumpet peal. She has described how 
it came to be written and to be named “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” During the Civil War she 
went out from Washington with the Rev. Dr. McClark 
to witness a review of union troops. It was a_red- 
letter day for her, and the story of her inspiration has 
a dramatic quality which forms a fitting prelude to 
the patriotic lines: — 

“The road was so filled with soldiers that our return 
from the parade grounds to the city was very tedious, 
and to pass the time away we sang ‘John Brown's 
Body.’ Some of the marching regiments took it up, and 
it was passed along the road until the echoes reverber- 
ated for miles. My pastor asked me why I did not put 
the spirit of ‘Ttohn Brown’s Body Lies a-Mouldering in 
the Grave’ into some graceful and expressive words. I 
told him I had tried. One morning soon after that I 
awoke suddenly about daylight, and the lines I wanted 
were vaguely running through my mind. I arose and 
wrote them down. They were published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the editor named them ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ ’’ —New York Sun. 
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‘The quiet lane of “wait a while” 
Leads to the road of “bye and bye,” 
There many men pass single file 
And find the “house of never” nigh. 
Alice Adele Folger, 
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EARTHBORN. 


Hurled back, defeated, like a child I sought 

The loving shelter of my native fields, 

Where Fancy still her magic sceptre wields, 

And still the miracles of youth are wrought. 

’Twas here that first my eager spirit caught 

The rapture that relentless conflict yields, 

And, scorning peace and the content that shields, 

Took life’s wild way, unguarded and untaught. 

Dear Mother Nature, not in vain we ask 

Of thee for strength. The visioned victories 

Revive my heart, and golden honors gleam: 

For here, once more, while in thy love I bask, 

My soul puts forth her rapid argosies 

To the uncharted ports of summer dream. 
—Peter McArthur. 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. 
Sac City, lowa. 
A very great majority of the boys of over nine 
years of age who will enter school at the beginning 
of the winter term will come with scarred and 
roughened hands, right from the corn field, where 
they have been “wrestling with Mondamin.” 
Many of them have helped to prepare the ground. 
plant and cultivate the crop, and gather the harvest. 
They are interested in the crop because it is some- 
thing they have helped to produce, and because it 
is the source of the wealth of the family. They 
may not manifest great enthusiasm over abstract 
problems in fractions, decimals, stocks and bonds, 
interest and discount, but surely they will become 
interested in problems that. have a direct bearing 
on their home life and financial interests. 
1. How many 





GARRETT, 


acres of corn 


father 
How many bushels did the farm 
What was the yield per acre? 

2. Planters are set 


did your 
have this year? 
produce? 
so as to make the corn 
rows forty-two inches apart, and the distance be- 
tween the hills in a row is forty-two inches. How 
many hills should there be on an acre of ground? 

3. How many stalks of corn should there be in 
a hill? Tow many stalks on an acre? 

4. Each stalk of corn at least 
one good ear, and a good ear of corn should weigh 
at least fourteen ounces. 


should produce 


Allowing seventy pounds 
to the bushel, how many bushels of corn should an 
acre yield? 

5. This It will be 
found to be about sixty bushels greater than the 
actual vield. Can vou think of cight conditions 
which have caused the loss of that sixty bushels? 
At least six of these conditions can be controlled by 
the farmer. 

6. Go into the corn field 


would be an ideal yield. 


and from some point 
count ten hill spaces north or south, and ten east or 
west. How many hills should there be in this plat? 
How many hills are missing? Court the stalks in 
this plat of a hundred hills and put the number in 
your notebook. There should be about 250 stalks. 
What per cent. of this number did you find in the 


plat? If you repeat this inyestigation in four or 
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five places in the field and find the average of the 
per cents., you will have a sufficiently accurate esti- 
mate of the stand of corn in the field. 

?. Inaplat of 100 hills count the number of 
stalks that have no corn on them. Count the 
number of stalks that bear corn. What is the per- 
centage of barren stalks? Is the number greater 
or less than of the whole number of 
stalks? 

8. Pull up a barren stalk 


one-third 


stalk 
and take them to school. Take the whole stalk, 
root, tassel, and all. Examine the stalks carefully 
and see if they are unlike in any way. There is no 
pollen on either at this time of vear, but the barren 
stalk produces more pollen than the bearing stalk 
produces. 


and a bearing 


Some people think it generally true 
that the bad things in the world scatter more seed 
than the good things, but however that may be, it 
is our chief duty to restrict the influence of the bad 
and to increase the productiveness of the good. 

9. The pollen of the 
corn. The tassel of a stalk bears from 40,000,000 
to 60,000,000 grains of pollen. The grains of 
pollen find lodgment on the ends of the silk, and 
erow down the long hollow tube of the silk until 
they reach the rudimentary kernels, where they 
form the germ or essential part of the grain of corn. 


is formed onthe tassel 


Each grain has its own silk, and as the ovaries or 
rudimentary kernels grow in pairs, there is always 
an even number of rows on the cob. It has been ~ 
proved by experiment that the tendency of corn 
fertilized by barren stalks is to produce barren 
stalks. 

10. It is not always true that seed fertilized from 
The barren- 
ness of the parent stalk may be due to drouth, or 
The 


stalk may have done its best to produce an ear, and 


barren stalks produces barren stalks. 
poor soil, or other unfavorable conditions. 
yet it has failed. The pollen from this stalk may 
fertilize grains which will produce fairly good corn, 
if the unproductiveness of the parent stalk has been 
due to environment and not to heredity. 

How many days’ work does it take to prepare the 
ground, plant, cultivate,-and harvest ten acres of 
corn? 

If the stand of corn is seventy per cent. of whiat 
it should be, and if thirty per cent. of the stalks in 
the field are barren, how many days has the farmer 
spent in cultivating the unproductive part of the 
ten acres? 

11. In your investigations in the field try to find 
some stalks which are curved at the bottom, or 
bent like a bow. Take up one or two of these 
stalks and examine the roots. Compare the large 
stay roots with those of a good straight stalk of 
from another field. Examine the 
Try to find some traces of the 


corn taken 
small feeder roots. 
root worms which have been doing the damage to 
Compare the ear on the curved stalk 
with the ear on the good stalk. It is estimated 


thet the corn root worm destroyed, or rather pre- 


the roots. 
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vented, the growth of $20,000,000 worth of corn in 
the United States last year. 

The roct worm remains, in its pupa stage, in the 
ground or the stumps of the corn stalks through the 
winter. In the spring the beetle comes out, and 
presently the larva or worm is ready for business 
with the new crop. The larva feeds only on corn 
roots, and the method of getting rid of these worms 
is to starve them by planting some other crop in 
the field for two or three years. Were it not for 
the root worm there would be no necessity for rota- 
tion of crops if a sufficient amount of humus could 
be added to the soil each year in the form of 
manure. 

12. How many tons of hay per acre did ycur 
meadow land produce this year? What is the value 
of the hay? Estimate the cost of cutting and stack- 
ing the hay. Find the net profit from the meadow 
land. 

What is the value of the land? From the net 
profit find the per cent. of profit on the value of the 
hay land. 

Although the per cent. of direct profit from other 
crops is much greater than the per cent. of direct 
profit from hay, it pays the farmer to raise hay. 
Can you give three reasons why it pays? 

13. You can find, approximately, the number of 
tons of hay in a rick by multiplying the length of 
the rick in feet by the width in feet, and this by ene- 
fourth of the distance over the rick from the ground 
on one side to the ground on the other, and divid- 
ing this product by 512. 
422 instead of 512. 

14. If you would like to find out how many 
bushels of corn a crib will hold, multiply together 
the length, width, and height of the crib, all in fect, 
and multiply this product by two-fifths. 
will represent the number of bushels. 

Some one may tell you that vou cannot multiply 
feet by feet, but never mind. 


For wild grass, divide by 


The result 


There are opportu- 
nities for you to use your logic on things that are 
worth while. 

15. You can find, approximately, the number of 
bushels of shelled corn, or of small grain, in a bin by 
multiplyingthe product of the length and width of 
the bin by the depth of the grain in the bin and 
finding forty-five-fifty-sixths of the product. All 
dimensions should be taken in feet. 

16. The average shrinkage of mature corn be- 
tween the first of November and the first of the fol- 
lowing May is twenty per cent. This shrinkage is 
due to the drying of the corn, and it does not  in- 
clude the loss of weight from other causes. 

Which is more profitable, to sell corn in Novem- 
ber at thirty-three cents or to hold it until May and 
then sell it at forty cents? What other conditions 
should be considered in this problem? 

— -—— — OOO -0-0-0-—__—__ 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Brapiey, Randolph, 
Mass.: The young teacher is in as much danger 
of falling into a lifeless routine as an older one. 
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WILD, FLOWERS OF SEPTEMBER. 


BY DR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

The really typical flowers of this month are the 
golden-rods and asters. Of the first, here in New 
England, we have in round numbers, let us say, 
twenty species; of the second, twenty-six. Many 
people, unaware of this fact, sum the whole of them 
up under the generic name of either. The aster 
or the golden-rod, it will be seen, is absurd. To 
be sure, one speaks of “the rose,” and perhaps 1 
should not be so dictatorial. 

The differences between species are, in many 
cases, material and easily seen. There are, on the 
other hand, groups in either genus that are a puz- 
zle even to the experienced systematist. lew 
botanists care to name them at sight. To a query, 
they will reply, as used an instructor of mine, “I 
have not studied them this year.” Nor is this nec- 
essarily an evasive answer. One must be con- 
stantly handling some of these perplexing forms, 
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must be fresh from them, in order to speak with 


authority. Thus, few men not specialists, would 
give a snap-judgment of asters, golden-rods, 
sedges, willows, or grasses. 

In determining golden-rods and asters it is well 
to lay out a suite of all the forms one can find, as a 
preliminary to study. The specific differences are 
mainly in height, degree of robustness, habit, foli- 
age, flower-arrangement, size, and color of heads, 
and character of enveloping bracts. Apart entirely 
from any scientific interest, they are charming in 
color and aspect. Truly American flowers (at 
least as regards their vast numbers within our 
limits), they fill us with patriotic zeal. To most 
thoughtful persons, too, they are associated with 
the beautiful dreamy days of autumn. 
reminiscent of lives that are no more. 

Of the two genera, golden-rods are less typically 
autumnal than asters. Some of them bloom as 
early as July, and quite a number in August. Very 
few asters are early bloomers; the most conspicu- 
ous being the white umbellate aster. 

The localities m which the various golden-rods 
and asters are to be found are as various as the 
plants themselves. This is to be expected, as en- 
vironment, no doubt, originally caused the varia- 
tion. 

Some hug the seashore, refreshed bythe salt 
spray, and are found nowhere else; others bloom 
on sandy wastes, and still others draw up in stately 
lines, as if on dress-parade, along our walls and 
fences. There are kinds, indeed, that climb the 
mountain sides, and one golden-rod scales the Al- 
pine peaks of the White and Rocky mountains. 
This is a variety of the only one of the species that 
occurs also in Europe. Like boreal and alpine 
plants generally, this is small in height. Some, 
both golden-rods and asters, prefer the open mead- 
ows, covering them with poetic blue and gold or 
white. Others troop along the forest paths or “up 
the rushy glen,” fringing even the shadowy river 
and wood-embosomed lake. 


“Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld; 

Yet, not wrapped about with awful mystery 
Like the burning stars which they beheld.” 


They are 


[ Comtinued on page 242.) P 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—(L.) 
THE GRAVITATION OF HUMAN NATURE, 


I am not a pessimist, no more am I an optimist, 
as some men count optimism. 

The gravitation of human nature is a terrible 
fact. Left to itself, individually or collectively, 
human nature sinks to a lower level as naturally as 
water. In its fall the velocity and force increase in 
geometrical value. , 

If a man or woman rises in the strife of life, if he 
is buoyant as a bird upon the wing it is because he 
has learned how to laugh at gravitation by spread- 
ing at will a broad and hopeful faith, playing with 
gravitation as a cat plays with a mouse, striking it 
gently or sharply, according to its humor, with 
noble courage. 

Optimism laughs at the gravitation of human 
nature because it is its master, through skilful 
effort; pessimism is the wounded bird fluttering in 
its fall. 

If America is permanent among the nations of 
the earth it will be because she appreciates the 
warfare she is waging with the eternal forces of evil, 
which are greater here than elsewhere in all the 
world, because every year increases these evils in a 
frightful ratio in velocity and force. 

If Adam and Eve (I assume no responsibility for 
the theology here accepted) on that bright morn- 
ing in which they first discovered out in the 
orchard the fascination of being naughty, had fore- 
seen what rascality would cost the United States 
alone, in the year 1907, and had in token of their 
repentance laid aside $1,000 every day that year, 
and if for each day of each year of the 
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six thousand that have come and gone since thet 
(I assume no responsibility for the accepted Biblical 
chronology) a thousand dollars had been added as 
a token of repentance the sum of all those thou- 
sands would fall short by more than $100,000,000 
of the cost of rascality in the United States in the 
year 1907. 

I take the figures recently issued by a Washing- 
ton expert on the sum total of the cost to the 
United States of the weakness and wickedness of 
our brothers and sisters who dwell among us, the 
delinquents and waywards of all ages, grades, and 
conditions. In view of these figures, it is much 
easier to be a pessimist than an optimist, but I am 
optimist just the same. Why? How is it possi- 
ble? This is what I hope to show in some _ twenty 
editorials that are to follow. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(V.) 
THE FUNDAMENTAL GRADES. 





The school period composed of third, fourth, 
and fifth grades is fundamental. By universal 
consent every child should have at least these years 
in school. One can play no part in life without 
so much of information and book habit, of knowl- 
edge of the processes in language and number as 
are studied in this period. All “compulsory edu- 
cation” and child labor laws have been based on 
the axiomatic claim that no child must be allowed 
to go out into life without the fundamentals, and 
the further assumption that they can be taught in 
these years. All later developments and _pro- 
gressive studies substantiate this claim. 

What are fundamentals? There is no important 
difference of opinion on this matter,—ability to 
read, write, and cipher,—the three “R’s.” 

As the years have passed, however, notably the 
recent years, we have put more into the term than 
formerly. Mastering the mechanics of reading is 
still indispensable, but now we seek to awaken an 
interest in reading good articles and good books. 
Mastering the facts of the multiplication table and 
the processes with number, whole and fractional, 
within reasonable range, are absolutely essential, 
but just now we are teaching a lot of other things 
while learning these processes. A decent hand 
writing is eminently desirable, as is ability to spell 
correctly words likely to be used. All this should 
be acquired and attained, and may be, without 
many exceptions, but not without appropriate and 
skilful attention thereto. 

Every child in America gets these three years’ 
work in public or private school. Nearly one- 
third of the children get no more than this. The 
two-thirds who go farther will have time for all 
sorts of extras and they should get their funda- 
mentals in facts and processes in these years. It is 
a theory, not a condition, that confronts us. It is 
not a problem in philosophy as to how much of the 
fundamentals can be best taught in this period and 
how much in the next. It is not a question 
whether or not this is the best period for nature 
study, for music, for a modern language, for it is 
the period in which the fundamentals can be and 
must be taught. Until it is certain that this will 
be accomplished by the end of the fifth grade there 
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is no jusification in diverting any time or energy 
to the most valuable “other things.” 

Why are they styled fundamentals? Because 
there is no other study feasible or valuable without 
ability to read, to write, to spell, to use number. 
No one can do aught that signifies anything worth 
while in business or society without these funda- 
mental acquirements and activities. They are as 
fundamental, in their ways, as are pure air and 
water. 

There is no occasion for rushing matters, as to 
essentials, in the first and second grades. Do as 
much in nature study as you choose. The chil- 
dren will easily get as much ability to read and 
write as they need in those years. They will get 
as much oral language and oral work in number 
as they will have early use for, and they may easily 
get too much of mechanics and too much of proc- 
ess; but before the third grade they will hardly 
get too much of nature study, of ethics, or of 
aesthetics. When the serious school life of the 
third grade comes, there should be three years of 
interesting, intense, direct mastery of all the fun- 
damentals. In these three years the third of the 
class that is liable to leave should set the pace for 
the other two-thirds. To do so is as valuable for 
the two-thirds as for that third. 

PooOos 
WASHINGTON’S NEW MOVE. 

The city of Washington is to place herself in the 
forefront educationally, as she ought always to be 
in all things. For the fitst time there is to be one 
central Eastern city in which may be seen the latest 
and the best in educational buildings. Congress has 
provided an amount equal to more than one-third 
of the entire school property value of the city, and 
has entrusted it to a commission of three, of whom 
Superintendent W. E. Chancellor is one, to locate, 
plan, contract for, and supervise the building of all 
needed schoolhouses. This commission will have 
visited personally the cities with the best new build- 
ings East and West, and when the day of dedica- 
tion comes the United States can show all visitors 
from Europe and Latin America, from every nock 
and corner in the United States, the best school- 
house architecture and equipment in the world. 
Superintendent Chancellor is playing in great luck 
to have this opportunity come to him. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina is making the greatest strides in 
public school education in her history. State Su- 
perintendent Martin is a “hummer” in the language 
of the train. There is a new high school law, 
under which more than forty new high schools 
have already been voted this season, and before 
October there are likely to be as many as seventy- 
five. Some of the high schools are arranging 
to provide special training in commercial and in- 
dustrial branches. A great deal will be accor- 
plished along these lines. Some of the high 
schools are arranging for dormitories in order to 
care for pupils who live some distance from the 
high schools. The state appropriated $50,000 for 
assistance to these new high schools, which is an 
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important departure in the South. The vote to 
establish a high school is often unanimous. 
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GREENWOOD’S VISITATIONS. 


This issue presents the first of a series of com- 
ments on schools visited by Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City. He is always inter- 
esting, in conversation, in public speech, or with 
pen. Few men are as uniformly and universally 
interesting. These articles are reprinted from his 
paper read to his school board when returned from 
the two weeks’ trip. It would be too bad not to 
have such comments have a wider hearing than his 
school board. 
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LA FOLLETTE AND HAMILTON. 

The following is upon the authority of a tele- 
graphic report :— 

“Pittsburg.—-Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
alter a tilt to-day with County Superintendent of 
Schools Samuel Hamilton as to what he should 
say at the teachers’ institute in Carnegie Music hall, 
left the hall and finished his speech on the steps of 
the hall. ‘The institute officials are indignant. 
Senator La Follette was engaged to deliver an ad- 
dress to the teachers on ‘Representative Govern- 
ment.’ Hamilton told the senator he could not 
discuss partisan politics. In opening, Mr. La Fol- 
lette said: ‘I have been warned not to be partisan 
in my speech here this afternoon, but I want to say 
just what I think Mr. Hamilton then arose 
and told the senator that the institute was no place 
for partisan politics. When the senator began to 
tell the teachers how the Pennsylvania senators had 
voted on the railroad rate bill, the superintendent 
deciared the senator must cease. Senator La Fol- 
lette then informed the audience he would have to 
comply with the wishes of the superintendent, but 
if there were any present who wished to hear what 
he had to say, he was willing to talk.” 

The only strange thing about it all is that Dr. 
Hamiiton should ever have engaged La Follette. 
Everybody knows the kind of a speech he makes, 
and knows that he cannot be controlled. He is a 
good man in his place, but a teachers’ institute is 
not his place. 
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THE SEATTLE METHOD. 

The Seattle method of paying teachers is so 
nearly ideal that it deserves the widest publicity. 

Teachers shall be paid one twelfth of the annual 
salary upon the fifth of each month, except in July 
and August. At the close of the school year in 
June the teachers shall receive the tenth and eley- 
enth (July and August) installments of their salary, 
and upon the fifth of September following they 
shall be paid the twelfth installment; provided:— 

First, that teachers who rerider less than a full 
year’s service shall receive only such proportion of 
the vacation salary (two months) in addition to the 
sessional salary (ten months) as the number of 
months taught bears to the number of months of 
school session; and 
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Second, that teachers shall be required to agree 
by contract that in case resignation shall be made 
after August 1 and prior to the payment of the 
twelfth installment, only one-half of the twelfth 
month’s salary shall be due and payable. 

Teachers. when newly appointed, shall be cred- 
ited with experience had elsewhere; provided, that 
no teacher appointed for the first time to service in 
the Seattle schools shall receive credit for more 
than four years’ experience. 

Teachers, shall be advanced according to sche- 
dule only upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent that the service rendered, as shown by his 
observation and the reports of the assistant super- 
intendent, supervisors, and principals has been such 
as to justify advancement. 

Teachers excused for absence from duty on ac- 
count of personal sickness shall be allowed one- 
half pay during such time as they may be absent, 
for a total of not to exceed twenty school days in 
the school year ; and full pay for two days’ absence 
caused by death in the immediate family. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer has this to say regard- 
ing vacation schools :— 

“Vacation time in the vacation schools is merely 
organized relaxation. Isn’t it a lot better to take 
long walks with the teacher and gather daisies in 
the fields and then next day sit in the cool of the 
schoolroom and see how much like a daisy you can 
make a painting look, than it is to wander aim- 
lessly about the streets or to sit on the doorstep 
without any object in life? Isn’t it a lot better to 
go through beautiful gymnastic drills to the tinkle 
of music or play nice, jolly games in the clean, 
quiet court of a schoolyard, than it is to throw 
rocks or watermelon rinds at each other in the back 
yard or on the hot streets? Vacation school time 
is not a season of strenuous brain effort, but it does 
mean acquiring a great deal of knowledge under 
very pleasant conditions.” 


——- 4<O+ 
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VALUE OF A DIPLOMA. 


Dr. George H. Whiteside of Omaha has filed in 
the district court a suit for. $20,000 against the 
Adams express company for the loss of his diploma 
from Harvard University, alleging that it is impos- 
sible for him to procure a duplicate. In August, 
1903, Dr. Whiteside submitted his diploma to the 
state board of medical examiners at 
Later it was expressed to him by the board, but 
was lost in transit. This will be an interesting 
test of the intrinsic value of a Harvard diploma. 
If the unfortunate doctor is fortunate enough to 
get $20,000 for his lost diploma, it will appear to be 
a good investment for any young man to get one 
of those diplomas. But really, wouldn’t a certified 
copy of the record that he graduated be worth 
as much financially as the real thing? 


Seventy years ago private school tuition in Mas- 
sachusetts was 80 per cent. of public school ex- 


penditures; now it is 8 per cent. In other words 
it was ten times as great then as now. 
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Mrs. Triggs got her divorce and the custody of 
the son with the right to take her maiden name 
without any trouble. The testimony regarding 
Triggs was beyond belief by those who knew him. 
Whatever we thought of his theories we did 
believe in his life. 


New York City is to have a school for tlie deaf 
much like the Horace Mann school which Boston 
has maintained for many years. Fortunately, as it 
seems to us, New York is to do much more along 
industrial lines than Boston is doing. 


Every city needs distinct playground arrange- 
ments for boys of twelve and under and for those 
above. A woman can supervise the former, but 
the latter should have a skilful young man for 
leader. 


~ President G. Stanley Hall can stir up more people 
in the United States by one address than any other 
American educator, unless it be President Eliot cf 
Harvard. He evidently enjoys it. 


Judge John A. Caldwell is placing the Cincinnati 
juvenile court beside that of Denver, Indianapolis 
and Chicago for efficiency. He has a newsboys’ 
club with more than 2,500 members. 

a ; ; 

Indianapolis teachers are to receive a total of 
$30,000 increase next year above the regular sche- 
dule increase. This gives every teacher $50 or 
more more than was anticipated. 


Wisconsin has a law recently passed making it 
illegal for any person to smoke a cigarette in pub- 
lic places in that state. 

Meigen 

The Richmond (Indiana) high school, in a city of 
22,000 population has nine men teachers. Where 
is this paralleled? 


Cincinnati now has expert medical inspection 
for the schools. There are twenty-one physicians 
for the fifty-six schools. 


The requirements for teachers’ certificates is 
much higher the country over than it has ever been 
before. 


One gets an audience of from 1,000 to 5,000 at a 
Chautauqua as easily as he gets a tenth of that 
number otherwheres. 


Let us rejoice that American youth will not en- 
list in the army in times of peace. 
Evicently Senator La Follette did not know 


Samuel Hamilton. 


France is to have a $15,000,000 canal and it is a 


short one at that. 


Louisville pays $2,000 a year for a superintend- 
ent of playgrounds. 


“Child wages” are a curse to the nation. 
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THE WEEK 


THE TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKE. 


The strike of the telegraphers drags along. It 
does not appear to be occasioning a great deal of 
public inconvenience, and the companies affected 
profess to be carrying on their business without 
any special trouble or delay. Not all the members 
of the telegraphers’ union left their work when 
summoned to do so,—as the public offer of pardon 
made by the union to these recalcitrants provided 
they will now quit goes to prove. The places of 
many of the strikers are reported to have been sat- 
isfactorily filled. The futile efforts of the union 
officials to get President Roosevelt to intervene 
seems a confession that things are not going satis- 
factorily from the union point of view. It is rare 
that a strike succeeds which has from the outset 
so little pubile sympathy as this one; the griev- 
ances alleged as itscause being too trivial to justify a 
national strike. The only profit which seems likely 
to accrue from the deplorable incident is as a warn- 
ing against precipitate action under like conditions 
in the future. 


PACIFYING CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The United States and Mexico have entered into 
some sort of arrangement, the exact terms of which 
have not been made known, for pacifying the Cen- 
tral American republics, which have been at the 
point of springing at each others’ throats almost any 
day for months. It is a worthy undertaking and all 
lovers of peace will wish it success. These Latin- 
American republics flame out into war at so slight 
provocation, and carry it on with so slight regard 
for humanity or for international rights that it will 
be a great gain to civilization if they can be bound 
over to keep the peace. But whether this much 
desired end can be reached through good advice 
and moral suasion or whether more active interven- 
tion will be necessary at some time in the near fu- 
ture is an open question. Mexico herself narrowly 
missed being drawn into the fracas afew months 
ago. 

THE RECKLESS AUTOMOBILISTS. 


News of automobile accidents has become almost 
a regular department of the daily papers. It is 
fullest on Monday mornings, with records of Sun- 
day mishaps, but it is a feature every day. Now it 
is a motorist who kills his wife and himself in a 
desperate effort to make a record run between two 
cities. Again it is an auto owner who, with his 
touring car loaded with his family, takes it into his 
head to race with an express train, and dashes into 
the train at a grade crossing at a sharp turnin the 
road. Again it is two cars which, rushing madly 
through the dark ona high road, dash into each 
other and are resolved promptly into a tangled mass 
of wreckage. More often still, it is some luckless 
pedestrian,—a child or a helpless old man, run down 
by a car rounding a corner or dashing from a side 
street, and usually dashing on to escape detection. 
If something is not done soon to check this craze 
for speed, there will be no safety for any one on the 
roads supposed to have been built for the public use 
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IN REVIEW. 


but now monopolized by speed maniacs. A few 
jail sentences for manslaughter would be a whole- 
some deterrent. 


CANADA AND THE JAPANESE. 


The London Spectator recently published a very 
sensible and good-tempered article, directing atten- 
tion to the fact that the trouble in this courtry with 
reference to Japanese laborers on the Pacific coast 
was merely one manifestation of a movement which 
was certain to be as disturbing to Canada and Aus- 
tralia as to this country. Confirmation of this view 
is now to be found in reports of an embarrassing 
migration of Japanese laborers to British Columbia. 
More than 2,000 have landed at Vancouver since 
the first of January and more are on the way. 
There are treaty stipulations which forbid so exten- 
sive an immigration, but as was the case wi'h the in- 
rush of immigrants at San Francisco, these are 
coming in by way of Hawaii, and so escape the 
treaty provisions. An Oriental Exclusion League, 
corresponding to that in California has been 
formed at Vancouver, and there are threats of the 
use of force to prevent the landing of Japanese 
immigrants. 


NOT A LOCAL SYMPTOM. 


The anxieties of Wall street and the very general 
depression of railways and other securities are not 
to be explained either as the result of the Adminis- 
tration’s energetic enforcement of law, or as the 
fruit of a capitalistic conspiracy to create a_ panic. 
They are not a local symptom, but are a part of a 
world-wide disturbance, manifesting itself in Ton- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and other European money cen- 
tres quite as strikingly as in New York. A London 
financial journal estimates the decline in 387 repre- 
sentative stocks in the month of August at 
$680,000,000. This makes an aggregate of 
$1,725,000,000 since the beginning of the year. Of 
this amount, $555,000,000 is in American railroad 
shares, $%240,000,000 in British funds, and 
$180,000,000 in English railway and ordinary stock. 
Judged on a percentage basis the losses have been 
heaviest in the South American market, where they 
average about twenty-five per cent. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


As usual, the output of legislation at the session 
of the British parliament just closed was much smal- 
ler than was promised at the opening of the session. 
Some of the bills mentioned in the speech from the 
throne,—among_ others the licensing bill and the 
Irish universities bill, were not even introduced. 
Others, like the Irish Council bill, were abandoned 
because of dissatisfaction with their provisions. 
But the legislation of the session includes some im- 
portant measures, among them a pure food bill, 
which passed both houses by a unahimous vote; a 
bill creating a criminal court of appeal, which is a 
new and greatly needed feature of English juris- 
prudence ; a bill establishing a system of small land 
holdings in England, and bills for the reform of the 








{Continued on page 248.) 
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WILD FLOWERS OF SEPTEMBER. 
(Continued from page 237.} 








The orchis family offers a few very pretty au- 
tumnal flowers. These are mainly the species of 
“ladies’-tresses.” The so-called graceful Spiran- 
thes is the first to appear, in August, but it lingers 
into this month. It presentsa wiry, leafless stem; 
the foliage, when it has any, being clustered near 
the ground. The small white flowers are in a one- 
sided, much-twisted spike. The plants spring up in 
pastures and meadows. 

Later, in wet ground, comes the nodding ladies’- 
tresses, Spiranthes cernua, much larger, handsomer, 
and very sweet-scented. A bouquet of it is a really 
pretty thing, the blossoms being of a delicate 
cream tint, and often of a crystalline look. One 
finds it on the same day when he is out for the 
early gentians, either the closed, or the fringed. 
Fither of these is a gem which no words can 
glorify. " pigs te. 2 piel: 

In the same meadows we seelittlered, clover-like 
tufts of the milkwort (Polygala sanguinea). Its 
roots taste of winter-green. 

Everyone knows the common beggar-tick, a 
most disorderly, troublesome weed, making man 
an unwilling agent in its distribution. Tts seal-like 
fruits are armed at the top with two divergent 
awns or bristles, barbed downwards. These, when 
ripe, adhere persistently to the clothing of rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, and thief. The mid- 
dle man, however, appropriates the name. The 
leaf of the plant is its sole beauty. One of its 
names is bur-mari-gold. A larger species (Bidens 
chrysanthemoides), is, from August to October, 
one of the most showy plants of our swamps. It 
grows from six inches to two feet in height, and 
may easily be mistaken for a sunflower. 

A very handsome group of plants, though not 
nearly so extensive as some others, is the knot-weed 
or Buckwheat family, especially the genus Poly- 
gonum. Its members have a very varied range, 
from the seashore to pond sides (or even in the 
water), roadways, meadows, and woods. One is an 
inconspicuous weed in every back yard; another. 
the prince’s feather, is a really handsome escape 
from gardens. One species, widely distributed 
over the world, has spikes of lovely pink flowers. 
Kerner has shown. how, when it is growing in the 
water, it is isolated from attack by crawling insects 
thereby—and hence is smooth. Tf, however, a 
drouth occurs, hairs are developed on the’stem for 
its protection! 

Several pretty species of Polygonum twine like 
morning-glories. One is known as false buck- 
wheat. Indeed, the relationship to that suggestive 
plant is marked. Two of them are known as tear- 
thumbs, from the rough, reflexal, defensive hairs 
on stem and midribs. These help them also to 
climb. One of these has very handsome halberd 
shaped leaves, the other, arrow-formed ones. So 
abundant are these plants, including the smart- 
weeds, that in some localities they impart a decided 
color to the whole. Their flowers are individually 
small, but very effective in the mass. One species, 
blooming in late autumn, in sandy places, bears a 
striking resemblance to a heath, 
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Among the September flowers, the grass-of- 
Parnassus stands pre-eminent. This handsome 
flower, looking like a white anemone, veined with 
green, is founds in wet meadows, and has smooth, 
almost clasping leaves and an erect stem. Inside 
the five petals, besides the regular stamens, are 
queer false ones. These are filaments tipped with 
a shining gland, which is said not to secrete any- 
thing, but simply to deceive insects into visiting 
the flowers. Strange if true! 


~~ owes 
* 4 > 


TO KEEP YOUNG. 


Teachers, like other people, grow old in years. 
This is a law of nature. 

Some grow old in spirit. They live in the past, 
not in the present and future. They thus become 
unfitted for their work, and have no legitimate 
place in the schools, whether thirty, forty, fifty, or 
sixty years old. 

Others remain young in spirit, even when the 
number of years mark them as old. They are as 
much interested in their work and as hopeful about 
it as they were when the years were much fewer 
in number. So long as there are no physical 
or mental infirmities to interfere with efficient 
work, the influence of such teachers in the schools 
is very desirable. 

Much_has been said and written—wisely. and 
foolishly—about how to keep young. The follow- 
ing article which has appeared in various ex- 
changes, contains directions which seem to the 
writer both sound and practical when perceived 
in the right spirit and practiced in a common- 
sense way :— 

“Keep in the sunlight; nothing beautiful or 
sweet grows or ripens in the darkness. 

“Avoid fear in all its varied forms of expression. 
It is the greatest enemy of the human race. 

“Avoid excesses of all kinds; they are injurious. 
The long life must be a temperate, regular life. 

“Don’t live to eat; but eat to live. Many of 
our ills are due to overeating, to eating the wrong 
things and to irregular eating. 

“Don’t allow yourself to think on your birthday 
that you are a year older and so much nearer the 
end. 

“Never look on the dark side; take sunny views 
of everything; a sunny thought drives away the 
shadows. 

‘Be a child; live simply. and naturally and keep 
clear of entangling alliances and complications of 
all kinds. 

“Cultivate the spirit of contentment; all dis- 
content and dissatisfaction bring age furrows pre- 
maturely to the face. 

“Form a habit of throwing off before going to 
bed at night all the cares and anxieties of the day, 
everything which can possibly cause mental wear 
and tear or deprive you of rest.” 

—Milton School Journal. 
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In 1848 the average salary of women teachers in 
lowa was but $9 a month, and men but $164. 
There were three times as many men as women 
teaching. 
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WOMEN IN COLLEGES. 


Barnard College, of Columbia University, has 303 
students from New York state, 58 from New Jersey, 
10 from New England, 6 from Pennsylvania, 10 from 
the entire South, 5 from the entire West. Since New 
Jersey is virtually a part of New York for such pur- 
poses, Barnard has 361 local students and 32 from all 
other places. There is but one foreign student. This 
is 90 per cent. local, as against 48 per cent. for Bryn 
Mawr and 27 for Smith. 

Boston University has 327 women from Massachu- 
setts, 40 from the rest of New England, 12 from the 
Middle States, 3 from the South, 12 from the West, and 
3 from abroad. This is 80 per cent. local, or next to 
Barnard College of Columbia, 

Bryn Mawr College of Philadelphia has 181 students 
from Pennsylvania and 10 from New Jersey, or 191 
local students. There are 62 from New York, 27 from 
Massachusetts, 39 in all from New England, 40 from 
the South, 27 from Illinois, 14 from Ohio, and 71 from 
the West. This means 191 local and 195 from other 
states and 14 from abroad, or 209 not local, or out of 
400 there are 191 local or less than 48 per cent. She 
is next to Smith, which has only 27 per cent. of local 
students. 

Chicago Wniversity is the only northern college that 
draws any considerable number of women from the 
South. 

Cornell has 277 women from New York, 13 from 
New Jersey, 43 from Pennsyivania, 38 from New Eng- 
land, 20 from the South, 24 from the West, and 6 from 
abroad. ‘There are 66 per cent. local, which places her 
among the local universities so far as women students 
are concerned, though far from ranking with Barnard 
and Boston University. 

Mt. Holyoke College has 286 from Massachusetts, 22! 
from the rest of New England, 99 from New York, 36 
from New Jersey, 24 from Pennsylvania, 11 from the 
Southern states, 73 from the Western states, 3 from 
abroad. Her local students are 48 per cent., or the 
same as Bryn Mawr. 

New York leads all the states in the number of 
women in universities, having above 2,400, Llinois is 
second with nearly 2,400, and Massachusetts is third 
with 2,200. No other state comes anywhere near these 
three, 

Oberlin College has 256 women from Ohio, 258 from 
other Western states, 19 from the South, 71 from the 
East, and 12 from abroad. This makes 40 per cent, 
local students. 

Oberlin has more women students from foreign lands 
than any other American college. 

Radcliffe, of Harvard University, has 346 students 
from Massachusetts, 16 from the other five New Eng- 
land states, 3 from New Jersey, 3 from New York, 5 
from Pennsylvania, 11 from the South, 23 from the 
West, 7 from abroad. This means 83 per cent. local to 
Bryn Mawr's 48 and Smith’s 27. Barnard has 90 per 
eent, 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., has 370 Massa- 
chusetts students, 114 from Connecticut, 36 from Maine, 
29 from New Hampshire, 19 from Rhode Island, 29 
from Vermont, or 227 from New England outside of 
Massachusetts. There are 282 from New-York, 81 from 
New Jersey, 66 from Pennsylvania, 38 from the South, 
331 from the West. Only 27 per cent. are local. Smith 
leads all the colleges in the proportion of students from 
outside the state. Bryn Mawr is nearest and she has 
only about half as many outside students in percent- 


ace. 


University of Chicago has 1,429 women from Illinois, 
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705 from other Western states, 292 from the South, 87 
from the East. ‘This makes 56 per cent. local. 

The University of Illinois has 482 women students 
from Illinois, 52 from other Western states, 5 from the 
East, 13 from the South, This makes 89 per cent. local, 
the same as Barnard and Western Reserve. 

The University of Michigan has 464 women from 
Michigan, 159 from the other Western states, 61 from 
the East, and 21 from the South. This makes 59 per 
cent. local. In this regard it distances all other state 
universities. 

University of Minnesota has 892 women students 
from Minnesota, 51 from other Western states, 2 from 
the South, none from the East. This is 94 per cent. 
local. 

The University of Wisconsin has 764 women students 
from Wisconsin, 60 from other Western states, 3 from 
the South, 3 from the East. This makes 91 per cent. 
local. 

Vassar is the only Eastern college that draws any 
considerable number of women from the West. 

Vassar has 331 from New York, 105 from New Jer- 
sey, 93 from Pennsylvania, 141 from New England, 51 
from the South, 218 from the West, and 9 from abroad. 
There are 33 per cent. local, which places her next to 
Smith, which has but 27 local students. 

Wellesley College has 321 from Massachusetts, 117 
from the rest of New England, 146 from New York, 111 
from Pennsylvania, 71 from New Jersey, 38 from the 
South, 46 from the West, and 8 from abroad, This 
makes 38 per cent. local, which places her next to 
Vassar with her 33, while Smith has but 27 per cent. 
loeal. 

Western Reserve, Cleveland, has 234 women students 
from Ohio, 15 from other Western states, 1 from the 
South, 12 from the East. This makes 90 per cent. local 
students, the same as Barnard. 


——————$§$_ +0-0-0-@-0-- --—$$$____—— 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN NEVADA. 

In a year notable for its progressive school legisla- 
tion, it is probable that no state secured more import- 
ant changes in its school laws than did Nevada, ‘The 
chief features of the new acts are as follows: 

The office of county superintendent was abolished. 
In the past, the district attorneys have been ex-officio 
county superintendents without compensation for the 
superintendency. ‘They gave a minimum of time to 
clerical work and none to educationa) supervision. The 
state is now divided into supervision. districts which, 
if a few larger towns are left out of consideration, have 
about fifty teachers each, and a deputy state superin- 
tendent is appointed for each district. Such deputy 
superintendents are nominated by the state superin- 
tendent and confirmed by the state Board of Education. 
They must possess the highest grade of certificate 
granted in the state, and must have had at least five 
years’ experience in school work. Their work is to be 
done under the direction of the state superintendent 
and the State Board of Education. 

The granting of teachers’ certificates by county au- 
thorities was abolished, serious abuses having grown 
up under this system. All Certificates will be issued 
by the State Board of Education. 

Provision was made for a permanent state textbook 
commission consisting of the members of the State 
Board and four Principals or Superintendents, and the 
commission has full power to adopt books. Our present 
text-books were adopted by legislative enactment, and 
under the old law no change in text-books could be 
made except by act of the Legislature. The publie 
school library law, which was passed two years ago, 
was amended in a few particulars. 
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Nevada enjoys a very large per capita income from her 
permanent school fund. The total state apportionment to 
schools in 1906, including the state school tax, amounted 
to $14.76 for each census child. The school tax rate 
has been increased and an apportionment of $18.00 a 
census child is expected in 1908. This should result in 
an increase in the salaries of teachers. The average 
salary now is—for men, $112.51; for women, $67.95. 

Several other laws of less importance were enacted, 
but they need not be mentioned here. One thing, how- 
over, should be said in orderto disabuse the minds of 
people in the more densely populated parts of the coun- 
try of a common error. Many families in this state live 
on ranches in remote valleys isolated from each other 
by mountain ranges and desert wastes, but this isola- 
tion does not result in illiteracy. The school is found 
wherever there are children, and consequently Nevada 
has a very low rate of native white illiteracy—less than 
that of any eastern state. With efficient supervision, 
which the new law is intended to secure, the schoo's 
may be expected to rank among the best of the land. 


Romanzo Adams. 





FORTY-SEVENTH PROPOSITION. 

A good share of the arithmetic examples illustrating 
the 47th proposition of Euclid give for the sides of the 
right angled triangle multiples of the combination 3, 
4 and 5. ‘ 

I find finate results may be obtained from the multi- 
ples of any combination of which the parts are thus 
related to each other:— 


Is this fact generally known? 


Frank Jerome, Sr. 
Boston. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY. 


[We deem this worthy of wide publicity. It indicates 
the Southern spirit as we find it in many parts of the 
South.—Edit.] 

College Park, Lynchburg, Va., 
July 1, 1907. 

To Our Educational Friends:— 

We deem it proper to advise our friends and Col- 
leagues in the work of education, of the policy of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College in view of the action, of 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation in placing 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College upon its list of ac- 
cepted colleges. 

The Foundation agrees to give a retiring allowance, 
averaging now about $1,040 a year, to any professor in 
our college who has taught in colleges for twenty-five 
years; or to give $1,300 a year to any one having taught 
fifteen years, when he reaches sixty-five. We purpose 
by the aid of this offer to carry out the following plan 
to secure and maintain an able and vigorous faculty:— 

We shall maintain the policy already announced of 
giving every professor one year off duty out of every 
seven, on half-pay, for the purpose of recuperation, 
travel and special study. The benefits of this vacation 
may be extended to teachers of less rank than full pro- 
fessors. 

We shall make retirement at sixty-five automatic, 
but the teacher reaching the retiring age may be elected 
year by year if the board so desires for further work. 
This is only for exceptional cases. 

Wm. W. Smith. 
President. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF NEW MEXICO. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

New Mexico makes a good showing in the matter of 
public schools considering the difficulty she experiences 
in common with Arizona, in getting the Mexican par- 
ents to compel the attendance at the public school of 
their children. 

The following is New Mexico’s public school status, 
according to the latest published report of Dr. Elmer 
Elisworth Brown, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation:— 


Estimated total population: in 1905.......+-+-+- 212,825 
Estimated population of school age, 5 to 18 yrs. 65,167 
School enrollment .. 26... ccccscvceccvccscoece 37,670 
Per cent. of adult illiterate males— 

Native White ...-ccccccccccccesvcces EV dee 25.6 

WOPGIGT WHE ook de cet ie se cect ee ceccesess 30.9 

eR ene teh Ss 40 8 Redes vedas ad de Vee 16.3 
Age for free attendance at public schools...... 5-21 
Age for compulsory attendance.......++++ee+> 7-14 
School census, 1905— 

SPOT sesccdcccccoesecescsrecesacee 36,602 

CS lash ateees 6S ede cde Je keb ous 33,317 

BE”) = Spade cb abasvactabeibacoenses —_~—s«saW6 0.919 


Total enrollment in public and private schools 41,521 


Classified as— 


Boys enrolled in publie schools..........-+e065 20,901 
Girls enrolled in public schools............+e+- 16,769 
Pupils enrolled in private schools............. 4.151 

Per cent. of total population enrolled— 

From ‘1:40, In 1870, fo, in WOOO... .ccccrcccvcccs 17.70 

(Considering the nature of the population that 

is good progress.) 
Average daily attendance— . 

SE? SU les See wey cede cb scdeeabeneut ese SSO 

_ . BREA RA De er Stas AAS ae 25,705 
Per cent. of enrollment in daily. attendance, 

Me WOME CE vc Seka k se kecccacsecccsecee 68.24 
Average number of school days, 1905.......... 114 
Aggregate number of days in year of com- 

Dimed pPuplie WeROOlIMs. 02h. ck kc ec c ccc ee 2,930,370 
Male teachers in 1905, in public schools........ 406 
Female teachers in 1905, in public schools..... 422 
Total number of public school teachers in 1905 $28 
Average monthly salary, all teachers.......... $54.28 
Number of buildings used as publie school- 

EPEC Core RIES cn ee 697 


Estimated value of all public school property. . $800,777 
Total school revenue in 1905........seceeeeee. 3901,041 
Total school expenditure in 1905.............. $262,225 

An unfavorable point in these figures is that New 
Mexico has 4,151 of her children 
while Arizona only has 1,656. 
its children 


in private schools, 
The larger percentage of 
each state or territory has in its public, 
rather than in its private schools. the better for that 
state or territory, from the standpoint of American ed 
eation by emulation. 


u- 
i 


_ —— —~. gee & a 
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A right good thing is prudence, 
And they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings 
Until they see the ends, 
But give me now and then a man 
And I will make him king, 
Just to take the consequences, 
And just to do the thing. 
—Selected. 


— —— -——.0- 9-0-@-00- ———— __—— 


Twelve thousand Chicago girls learn to swim 
eacli year in the playground pools of that city. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By Albert Shaw, LL. D., Columbia 
University Press. 

Albert Shaw of The Review of Reviews, is one of 
the best known and most interesting of American pub- 
licists. He is always a student of American affairs, and 
is often a part of the doings of the best men at the 
best crises in our public affairs. Whatever he says up- 
on an, subject is of interest, and whatever any one says 
upon any of these topics is attractive so that the com- 
bination is most desirable. The volume is made up of 
a series of lectures delivered as the opening course up- 
on the new Blumenthal Foundation in Columbia 
University. The lectures are printed as they were 
delivered, with no material changes. Quite regardless 
of the titles assigned to the separate lectures which here 
appear as chapters, the work is to be taken as a single 
essay or dissertation. He says: “We are only at the 
beginning of the history of a great blended family of 
white men of European stock who have their homes in 
what was so recently the wilderness of North America, 
and who are working out for themselves a life of 
varied human relationships in their effort toward the 
realization of certain ideals and standards.” The theme 
of the book is the struggle of the American people to 
realize national unity upon the basis of a homogeneous 
and well-conditioned democracy. Although the several 
chapters discuss different phases or problems of Ameri- 
can political life, the attempt has been not to present 
particular problems in a technical or unrelated fashion, 

This is a most attractive text-book because of its 
origin in the struggle for the achievement of a great 
nationality, and to show the problem relates itself to 
the continuous evolution of our free, democratic society. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA, WITH MENTAL 
EXERCISES. (Brief edition.) By Albert Harvey 
Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Cloth. 471 pp. Price, 95 cents, net. Unabbrevi- 
ated, half leather, $1.15. 

This is a remarkably attractive algebra. A glance at 
its arrangement and the style of examples and prob- 
lems shows the charm of the book, and the more one 
studies the scheme and its working out the greater 
grows the charm. The examples are all new and have 
not been copied from other text-books. There are 4,465 
exercises for written solution, 3,301 for mental solution, 
and 423 explanatory examples,—a total of 8,189 exam- 
ples. These examples have been so constructed and 
graded as to contain a great variety of number-combi- 
nations so that the student is constantly drilled in 
arithmetic. The first ten or fifteen minutes of each 
recitation period are expected to be devoted by pupils 
to the mental solution of a large number of simple drill 
problems. In this way all of the pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to recite several times during every recitation 
period. After they gain confidence and a certain 
amount of skill in solving the mental exercises, the 
more difficult problems given for written solution 
are naturally undertaken with readiness. By the use 
of the mental exercises the teacher gains a_ better 
knowledge of the progress of the pupil than by giving 
many written examinations, and mistakes on the part 
of the pupil can be corrected immediately. Mr. Wheeler 
well says: “Written examinations show the teacher the 
way the pupil hus thought, but mental exercises show 
the pupil the way to think in the future.” The applied 
problems are concerned with subjects of modern inter- 
est. In particular, problems have been introduced 
illustrating the applications of certain familiar laws of 
physics, such as those relating to the lever, falling 
bodies, expansion of gases, etc. The traditional prob- 
lems which involve unnatural and absurd situations 
have been excluded. The graphs were drawn by the 
author. The explanations of the examples are given 
in such a way that all reference to graphs may be 
omitted. A system of numerical checks is used through- 
out the book so that the pupil is encouraged to test 
results obtained. In the development of the subject 
the distinction between natural forms of number and 
“artificial” or invented forms of number is constantly 
kept in view. 

WRITTEN AND ORAL COMPOSITION. $y) Martin 
W. Sampson and Ernest O. Holland, both of Indiana 
University. New York, ete.: American Book Com 
pany. Cloth. 12 mo. 293 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
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The authors of this new book have specially in mind 
in its preparation the needs of the pupil in the high 
school, to whom the problem of composition comes 
among the very earliest in his career. It is not so much 
by formal rules as by suggestion of themes for prac- 
tice that the student is best assisted, so the authors 
think. They do not wish to make pedants, but to stimu- 
late originality that shall at the same time that it is 
free shall also be graceful and forceful. Their selec- 
tion of examples seems peculiarly happy. If one were 
to make choice among these it would be of those on 
letter-writing and on argumentation. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 
600 pp. Price, $1.40, net. 

This is a most attractive text book because of its 
completeness; because it has side-tracked much worth- 
less material that had come to be included in such books 
since others had incorporated it, because it has much 
important material that is new in text-books; because 
it has the best analysis of subject matter for teaching 
purposes that we have seen; because of its maps, illus- 
trations and helpful collateral material. 





McMASTER’S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By John Bach McMaster, professor of 
American history in the University of Pennsylvania. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. With maps and illustrations. Half leather. 
464 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is cause for genuine rejoicing when a master in 
historical writing consents to write for the schools. 
McMaster has long been one of the most fascinating 
writers on American histories. He is one of the few 
men whom persons haye read from start to finish be- 
cause of the fascination of his presentation. His point 
of view, literary style, and genius of illustration have 
made him a great favorite, and his “Brief History of 
the United States” is admirably adapted to the use of 
schools. The mechanical execution is ideal—paper and 
binding, maps and illustrations are all that could be 
asked. The narrative is attractive and interesting, and 
provides a well-proportioned account of the chief events 
and figures. ‘The book contains a summary at the end 
of each chapter, and references to collateral reading. 
Numerous footnotes include the biographies of promi- 
nent characters, and accounts of the less important 
events. The volume gives adequate attention to the 
colonial period, as well as to the social and industrial 
development of the country. 








SELECTED POEMS OF SHELLEY. Edited by Geo. 
Herbert Clarke, M. A., former professor of English 
in Mercer University. Boston: Houghton, Mifin & 
Co. Portrait. Cloth. 266 pp. Price, paper, 45 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, net. 

In an elaborate and decidedly able introduction the 
author gives us the story of Shelley’s life, discloses his 
place and rank among British bards, and analyzes 
many of his most important productions. This he fol- 
lows with an extended bibliography. Then come many 
of the poet’s best and most enduring works.—such as 
his “Premetheus Unbound,’ “Hymn of Apollo,” “Ode 
to Liberty,” “The Sensitive Plant,” and among others 
that real poetic gem, “To a Skylark.” Then follows 
some forty pages of valuable annotations, which throw 
light on any and all portions of the text that require 
elucidation. The compiling and editing is the work of 
an evident expert in English. 


—o—— . 
BUOKS RECEIVED. 


Storiss from Morris." By Madelen Edgar. Price, 60 
cents. — ‘‘ Stories of Early England.’’ By E. M. Wilmot-Bux- 
0 Price, 60 cents. — ‘‘ Stories from Chaucer.’’ By J. Wal- 
ter McSpadden. Price, 60 cents. —‘‘ Life of Lincoln for 
Boys.’ By F.C. Sparhawk. Price, 75 cents. --‘‘ Boys’ Life 
of Captain John Smith. Price, 75 cents. —‘‘ North Overland 


with Franklin.”” By J. M. Oxley. Price, 75 cents. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘Poor Richard Jr.'s Almanack."’ Price, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

‘* Baldwin's American Book of Golden By James 
Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. New York: Amsrican Book Com- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGEN CE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
Tender this heading are solicited from school 
orities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, lowa. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19.: Rhode Island Inst. 
of Instruction, Infantry Hall, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Nov. 8: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, in Latin 
School Hall, Warren avenue, Bos- 
ton. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Missoula. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1, 2, 3, *08: Colorado 
State Teachers’ Association. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


LEWISTON. The deadlock in the 
Lewiston school board, which has 
existed since the July meeting over 
the election of a superintendent of 
schools, was broken August 20 by 
the election of C. A. Record of 
Bridgewater, Mass. Only one balot 
was taken, four of the Democratic 
members joining with four Repub- 
licans and voting for Mr. Record. 
Mr. Record has not yet accepted the 
election. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The committee which 
was sent by the Massachusetts com- 
mission on industrial education to 
investigate certain industrial educa- 
tional conditions in some of the most 
important European countries, and 
which consisted of Charles H. W.ns- 
low, a member of the commiss:on, 
and Charles H. Morse, the secretary 
and executive officer, has brought 
back most interesting and valuable 
reports on what it has found by ob- 
servation and personal inquiry. The 
information gathered includes not 
only an account of the various 
schools at present in operation, both 
as regards the courses of study and 
the administration and financing, but 
embraces as well the views of some 
of the foremost authorities on indus- 
trial education, together with the at- 
titude of both employers and em- 
ployees toward the instruction pro- 
vided by numerous schools operated 
by means of state, local, and munici- 
pal subsidies, and by private funds. 
A very important element in this in- 
vestigation was the obtaining at first 
hand of the opinions of those quali- 
fied to judge concerning the effects 
of the plans at present in operation 
for giving industrial education to the 
youth of both sexes. 

RUTLAND. The Rufus Putnam 
Memorial Association has arranged a 
commemoration of the beginning of 
the movement of New Engiand men 
into the West, to be held at old Rut- 
land, ‘the Cradle of Ohio,’ Septem- 
ber 14. In the forenoon there will be 
a procession of teams, with cattle, etc., 
arranged by the Rutland Historical 
Society, representing the departure 
of a body of the Rutland farmers 
and their families to the Ohio coun- 
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try. The old Rufus Putnam house, 
with its interesting collections, will 
be open to visitors during the entire 
day. At two o’clock there will be a 
meeting in the Town Hall, at which 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, president of 
the Rufus Putnam Memorial Asso- 
ciation, will preside, and an address 
will be given by Professor James Kk, 
Hosmer, upon “New England and 
the West.” Professor Hosmer, author 
of the “Life of Samuel Adams,” etc., 
although born on the Connecticut, 
has lived long beside the Mississippi, 
as, professor in Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, and head of the Min- 
neapolis public library, and speaks 
with large knowledge of East and 
West alike. His address will be pre- 
ceded by words of greeting from 
representatives of the Western 
Society of Boston and the Ohio 
Society of New York; and there will 
be musie by a large local chorus. ° 

HUNTINGTON. At the meeting 
of the joint committee of the Hunt- 
ington and Blandford school district, 
Leon O. Merrill, of Pittsfield, N. H., 
was elected superintendent in p!ace 
of Ira T. Chapman, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Merrill is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and also of the 
state normal school at Plymouth, N. 
H., in the class of 1903. This sum- 
mer Mr. Merrill has completed a 
course at the Hyannis normal school 
in this state. He has had experience 
in teaching and in supervising in 
New Hampshire in schools similar to 
those of this district. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

Baw XOBRK CITY. Nathan 
3eers was principal of a school in 
New York longer than any other per- 
son. He organized boys’ school No. 
15 before there was a school board 
in the city, and served continuously 
as its principal from 1850 to 1903, 
when he retired. As he took his 
leave of school service he requested 
that the name of the school he 
founded be dropped from use. S'nce 
then it has been known as No. 188. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. Miss Clare Reynolds 
Bass has been elected professor of 
Romance language in Washburne 
College. Miss Bass was for five years 
principal of the Wheeler school at 
North Stonington and last year took 
a post-graduate course at Brown 
University, where she earned her A, 
M. degree. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. There are 1,C0) 
teachers in the public schools and 
they are teaching 35,000 boys and 
girls. There will be $700,000 put 
into new schoolhouses this year, out- 
side of the elegant new high school. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The mining build- 
ing on the campus of the University 
of California was dedicated August 
17. It was built by Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst as a memorial to the late 
Senator George R. Hearst, and is the 
finest and most complete structure 
of its kind in the world. It seems 
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destined to make the school of mines 
of the University of California the 
most notable mining college in any 
land. 

The dedicatory services took place 
before a throng that filled all the 
seats and overflowed into the open 
campus and the groves. 

Except in the centre of the front 
elevation, where Tuscan pillars sup- 
port the arches of the entrance, the 
shop idea prevails everywhere in the 
structure. In this memorial front 
forceful giants, designed by Robert 
Aitken, share with figures represent- 
ing the polite arts the burden of 
bearing up the roof. But though the 
building is of steel and granite and 
concrete there are representations of 
wooden rafters, to carry out the 
shop idea. 

The cost of the building has heen 
about $550,000, and the equipment is 
to cost $50,000 more. In the spend- 
ing of the money the mining schools 
and colleges of the world have been 
investigated for their best ideas. 
Professor Samuel B. Christy, dean cf 
the College of Mining, and John 
Galen Howard, the university archi- 
tect, were sent to visit the mining 
institutions in this country and Eu- 
rope before the plans were made. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER. The regents of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado have appointed 
Oliver C. Lester, Ph. D., Yale Uni- 
versity, to the position of professor 
of physics, made vacant by the res g- 
nation of Professor William Duane. 
Professor Duane goes to the M. Curie 
radium laboratory at the University 
of Paris, the research work which he 
is to do there having been made })0s- 
sible by au fund given by And-ew 
Carnegie for that purpose. 

The fourth session of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado summer school 
closed Friday, July 27, after the most 
successful term in its history ;—126 
students, a 28 per cent. increase over 
last year, were enrolled under the 
sixteen professors comprising the 
faculty. The schcol was under the 
direction of Professor Fred B. R. 
Hellems, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts. The faculty included 
men from the Universities of Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Cincinnati. Professor Alcee Fortier 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
one of the foremost French scholars 
of America, delivered a_ series of 
special lectures on Louisiana. Other 
lectures were given by Dr. Melanch- 
thon F. Libby, on “The Psychology 
of the Imagination,’ by Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Brackett, on “Literature as a 
Fine Art,” and by Professor George 
M. Chadwick on “Aspects of Musical 
Development.” 

The State Preparatory = school, 
which, since the foundation of the 
State University in 1877, has leen a 
part of the institution but in later 
years having separate organization, 
grounds and buildings, was discon- 
tinued in June of this year. It will, 
however, continue to be known as 
the State Preparatory school, al- 
though maintained by the city of 
Boulder as the Boulder High sehcol. 
In 1906-7, 527 students were enro |_d. 





Blind man. “Yes, sir; I've seed a 
lot of trouble in my time.”’—The 
Tatler. 
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Making Power. 


How A GREAT PowErRHousE Saves LA- 
BOR, HEAT, TIME, AND MONEY. 


Miles away from New York, on 
the shore of a beautiful bay near a 
little town called Cos Cob, stands a 
handsome new building built of gray 
bloeks of concrete. There are houses 
and farms on each side of the bay, 
and looking south down the bay we 
can see Long Island Sound and the 
distant hills of Long Island. Close 
beside the great building is a four- 
track railroad bridge over the bay. 
We wonder why the building is 
placed there close beside salt water 
and so close to the Sound. There is 
a long pier extending out from the 
shore where the building stands and 
at the end a landing-place for ves- 
sels. 

There is a tugboat now, just com- 
ing up the bay from the Sound, and 
towing two big, black barges. She 
seems to be steering straight for the 
long pier that extends out to the 
channel] in the middle of the bay. 
Even while we look at the tow, we 
see the captain of the tugboat skil- 
fully lay one of the barges along the 
head of the pier, and place the other 
just aft of it. Then a singular thing 
happens. Several men appear and tie 
up the barges and a moment or two 
later strange hoisting machines are 
busy hoisting coal out of one of the 
barges and dumping the coal into a 
building on the pier. It takes us only 
a few moments to walk down to the 
pier, and then we learn that the coal, 
that is so rapidly hoisted out of the 
barge, is sent through the small 
building on the pier, where it is 
ground and crushed in heavy crush- 
ing machines to a uniform size. 
From this crusher house the coal 
now fine, like coarse gravel, pours in 
a stream into a trough and is swept 
away up a long incline to the top 
of the building.on the bluff. This 
trough is called a conveyor, because 
it carries or conveys the coal. With- 
in the building the conveyor delivers 
the coal to another conveyor in the 
garret, and this conveyor delivers the 
coal wherever it is needed. We glance 
up at the roof of the building and 
see the smokestack rising above the 
center of the roof. Now we begin 
to understand. This is a steam-mak- 
ing plant or powerhouse. 

We go to the door and the engineer 
in charge invites us in to see his giant 
steam boilers. We enter a large and 
lofty room and find twelve zreat 
steam boilers, facing each other, six 
on each side, each one capable of pro- 
ducing steam equal to the power of 
five hundred horses. The long and 
narrow space between the boilers is 
ealled the fire room. Everything is 
warm, clean and light. No _ fiery 
doors, no heaps of coal or dusty ashes 
—not a fireman in sight, not a gleam 
of light from the great fires burning 
briglftly behind the fire doors. The 
engineer explains that all the coal 
slides down through pipes from the 
conveyor overhead and is delivered 
to each roaring furnace by a machine 
called a mechanical stoker. Down 
below, in a tunnel running under the 
boilers, a man with a wheelbarrow 
gathers up the ashes that fall from 
the grate bars and wheels it away to 
a conveyor that carries it up to a 
spout where it shoots down again into 


a flat car on a railroad track where, 
once a day, it is carried away. 

These great boilers rest firmly on 
the ground and are sheltered from 
rain and snow. The fire doors are 
seldom opened to waste the heat of 
the fire, and the mechanical stoker 
delivers just enough coal to each fire 
to keep it burning steadily and 
brightly and without wasteful black 
smoke. Clearly, this is a_ better 
method of making steam than on a 
locomotive racing through a snow- 
storm in the bitter biting icy wind. 
And how much cheaper it is. First, 
the coal arrives by water, and it is 
cheaper to transport coal by sea than 
by land. Secondly, all the coal is 
handled by machinery at great say- 
ing of time, labor and money. Last- 
ly, the boilers are protected from the 
weather at a great saving of heat. 
Nor is this all. The engineer takes us 
round back of the boilers and shows 
us great brick and iron chambers and 
explains that in these chambers are 
many hundreds of small iron pipes 
through which constantly flow 
streams of fresh cold water. All the 
smoke and hot gas from the twelve 
furnaces is led through these cham- 
bers, flowing round and over the 
water pipes and then upward toward 
the great smokestack on the roof. 
The smoke and gas heat the pipes and 
the water inside the pipes absorbs 
and carries away a large part of all 
the waste heat from the fires. These 
curious heat-stealing chambers are 
called economizers, because they save 
or economize the heat of the fires. 
The hot water from the economizers 
is again made useful by being re- 
turned to the boilers to be again made 
into steam. 

We come back to the firing room 
and the engineer explains that the 
conveyors bring the coal from the 
harges to the mechanical stokers that 
deliver it to the fires and that the 
conveyors also deliver coal to great 
storage bins to furnish a supply of 
coal when the barges are on the voy- 
age or are delayed by storms. He 
also tells us why the great stack is 
so very short. A tall stack produces 
what is called a natural draft. Here 
powerful steam engines up under the 
roof drive great fans or blowers, that 
make an artificial draft called an in- 
duced draft, and with such blowing 
fans a short stack answers just as 
well as a tall stack. 

The engineer leads us through a 
small door at the end of the firing 
room and we enter the light and 
handsome great engine room. Here 
we see three new and strange en- 
gines, wholly unlike the engines of a 
locomotive. We ean hardly believe 
they are engines and the engineer 
tells us they are steam turbines. and 
that each one has a steam power 
equal to the power of four thousand 
horses. They have no cylinders, no 
piston rods beating to and fro. In fact 
they are more like the revolving 
water wheels called turbines than 
engines and, as they use steam in- 
stead of water, they are called steam 
turbines. Like an engine. thev use 
live steam fresh from the boilers. and 
also have exhaust steam. though we 
see no puffs of steam. and hear no 
roaring and puffing exhaust as on a 
locomotive. We ask where the ex- 
haust escapes and what becomes of 
it all. 
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The engineer tells us that the ex- 
haust steam is led through pipes to 
the basement below. He explains 
that under the long pier where the 
great conveyor brings the coal into 
the building are two flumes that con- 
nect the cold sea water directly with 
the basement. Here the steam 
pumps, called circulating pumps, 
draw from one flume the cold salt 
water into hundreds of small pipes 
enclosed in iron chambers, forcing 
the water through every pipe and 
keeping them all cold, the water, 
escaping from the pipes, flowing back 
through the second flume to the bay. 
These chambers enclosing the cold 
pipes are called eondensers, and the 
exhaust steam, still very hot, is led 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
CAUTION. There are so many 


inferior, low priced, so-called 
““Webster”’ dictionaries now 


offered for sale that exceeding 





“||the CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK]} 
jjon the front cover and OUR} 
“NAME on the title-page. 


: The International is the ' 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE 


if said: that all of the 45 State Superintendents 
of Schools are a unit in their indorsement; 
4 Vthat the schoolbook publishers adhere to it 
as their standard; ‘that College Presidents 
State Normal School Principals, County and 
City Superintendents and educators without 
number commend and praise it; ‘that in 
every instance where State purchases have 
been made for the supply of public schools, 
the genuine Webster has been selected. 


A Library in One Book. 

Besides an accurate, practical, and 
scholarly vocabulary of English, enlarg- 
ed with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the Inter- 
national contains a History of the En- 

lish Lo to Pronunciation, 

ictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of 
the World, New Biographical Diction- 
ary, Vocabulary of Scripture Names, 
Greek and Latin Names, English Chris- 
tian Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbre- 
viations, Metric System, State Seals, 
Flags of All Nations. 

2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD (fit- 
tingly says:—‘' The International is a 
wonderfully compact storehouse of accu- 
rate information,’ 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A 
BOOK in order to answer quickly and 








with final authority the many questions 
arising daily concerning new words, 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, ety- 
mology, synonyms, etc.? 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper Editions. Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience. 

1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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into the condensers. Here the steam 
meets the cold pipes and is chilled 
and condenses and turns back into 
water. The sea water circulating 
through the condensers takes up a 
part of the heat and carries it away 
into the bay, but we cannot call this 
waste heat, for the cold water in be- 
coming hot absorbs enough heat to 
change the steam back into fresh 
hot water ready to be returned with 
its heat to the boilers. How much 
better to lose a part of the heat and 
save the water than to throw the 
steam away, heat, water and all. A 
locomotive throws its exhaust steam 
away, and we call it a noncondensing 
engine. These great engines, like the 
engine on a steamship, use condens- 
ers to turn the exhaust into water 
that can be returned still hot to the 
boilers, and we call them condensing 
engines. We now see that here in 
this great powerhouse every effort is 
made to save labor, save heat and 
save time and money. The aim is to 
produce great power at the lowest 
cost.—From Chas. Barnard’s “Good- 
by ‘3876’,” in St. Nicholas. 


Normal Methods in Music. 


The American Institute of Normal 
Methods held its two summer ses- 
sions as usual at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston 
and at the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, I]. This is not only the 
oldest summer music school in con- 
tinuous session for seventeen years, 
but it has never varied from its cus- 
tom of having one of its sessions in 
New England (Boston or Providence) 
and the other in or near Chicago. It 
has always been consistently a 
school by specialists, for specialists, 
has always had the enthusiasm and 
glow of expert leadership. It was 
the privilege of the editor of the 
Journal of Education to be a 
speaker at each of the early sessions 
of the Institute, having the address 
at the closing exercises on several 
occasions, so that he knows from ex- 
perience of the order of those in at- 
tendance as well as of the devotion 
of the leaders. Mr. Edgar O. Silver 
has been the president of the Insti- 
tute from the first and has given ex- 
pert attention to the preparation of 
the programs and has almost invarti- 





ably been in attendance. This year 
Mr. William M. Hatch has been 
manager of the Eastern school and 
Mr. Frank D. Farr of the Western. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Centinued from page 241.) 


army system and for the amend- 
ment of the Merchant Shipping Act. 


THE “ANNUAL BLISTER” ELIM- 


INATED. 
A bulwark of the British Constitu- 
tion, or something which seemed 


equally stable, has been swept away; 
and the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, which has 
existed since 1835, has been repealed. 
This proposal has come up in Parlia- 
ment after Parliament with a regu- 
larity which justified Punch’s de- 
scription of it as “the annual bl's- 
ter,” but always hitherto the strenu- 
ous opposition of the bishops in the 
House of Lords has been sufficient to 
defeat it. ‘Fhis time also the bishops 
were vehement in their opposition, 
but they were outvoted. The bill 
which has been enacted is retroac- 
tive and legalizes marriages of this 
sort which have taken place between 
1835 and the present time, thus re- 
moving the ban of illegitimacy from 
the children of such marriages. It Is 
expressly provided, however, that 
distributions of property which have 
been made under the old order of 
things shall not be disturbed. 


A WIDENING BREACH. 


The breach between the Liberals 
and the Irish Parliamentary party 
has been widened by the course of 
the government with reference to the 
Irish Evicted Tenants’ bill. This bill 
had been passed by the House of 
Commons and had been destructively 
amended by the House of Lords. 
Pending an effort to harmonize the 
differences between the two houses, 
the government announced that it 
was prepared to accept some but not 
allof the Lords’ amendments, There- 
upon the Irish members, full of in- 
dignation, left the House in a body. 
They were in no temper to accept a 
half-loaf as better than no loaf in a 
matter so vital to their people. Mr. 
Redmond declares that the Irish 


must recommence a strong and men- 
acing agitation, if they are to get 
proper land legislation. This pre- 
sages stormy times. 
A NEW VERSION. 
A teacher in a North Carolina 
school recently asked the pupils of 





the seventh grade to sketch the 
events surrounding Julius Caesar’s 
death. A boy in the class wrote as 
follows :— 


“Caesar was killed by the ides of 
March. Somebody told him he had 
better watch out for the ides, but he 
said he wasn’t afraid of them. One 
morning when he was going along 
the street a man said to him, the 
ides are here. And Caesar said, but 
they ain’t all here. Then he went 
into the Senate House, and the ides 
were over in one corner. Directly 
one of them ran up and stuck his 
dagger in Caesar’s back, and then all 
the other ides stuck their daggers in 
him, and he fell over and died.’”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





- oe —_____—_ 

WERE STILL 
AHEAD. 

A young and bashful professor was 
frequently embarrassed by jokes his 
girl pupils would play on him. These 
jokes were so frequent that he de- 
cided to punish the next perpetrators, 
and the result of this decision was 
that two girls were detained an hour 
after school, and made to work out 
Some difficult problems as punish- 
ment. 

It was the custom to answer the 
roll-call with quotations, so the fol- 
lowing morning when Miss A’s name 
was called she rose, and looking 
straight in the professor's eye re- 
peated: “With all thy faults I love 
thee still,” while Miss B’s quotation 
was: “The hours I spend with thee, 
dear heart, are as a string of pearls 
to me.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE GIRLS ONE 





Fuddle—You know Stocks, don’t 
you? e 
Doctor—Yes, indeed. He is now a 
patient of mine. 

Fuddle—Pretty wide awake man, 
isn’t he? 

Doctor—I should say so. I’m treat- 
= him for insomnia. —Illustrated 

3. 
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College and the Business Career. 


(Chicago Record-Herald.) 

There are some sturdy and suc- 
cessful men in business who assert 
that a college education is useless 
and even worse to those who intend 
to enter trade and commerce. They 
think that practical knowledge and 
experience are infinitely more valu- 
able to such than academic studies, 
culture and general information, The 
need of discipline they recognize, of 
course, but discipline, they say, is 
best acquired in the office or factory, 
under foremen and rules and whis- 
tles. 

Being essentially “practical men,” 
these skeptics should be strongly 
impressed by the fact that the devel- 
opments of life contradict their no- 
tions. Statistics just published show 
that business men send their sons to 
college more and more, though in- 
tending them for a mercantile career. 
The records of Columbia College 
show that the proportion of stu- 
dents looking to business pursuits 
has steadily grown, forming now 
over 21 per cent. of the whole. A 
partial canvass of the graduating 
classes of ‘O07 has yielded these fig- 
ures: Of Harvard’s 600 graduates 
170 expect to go into business imme- 
diately. At Yale 110 seniors out of 
860 are planning mercantile careers, 
and at Princeton 71 out of 279. 

A decade or so ago it would have 
been a natural question to ask why 
boys who do not expect to become 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, or 
professors should spend time and 
money on a college education, and 
why their parents should encourage 
such misapplication of energy. To- 
day the question would sound 
strange, except to the few dogma- 
tists above referred to. While in the 
nature of things the vast majority of 
the youth of a country cannot go to 
college, the growth of wealth brings 
such higher education within the 
reach of larger and larger classes, 
while the growth of science and ap- 
plied art and complex industry in- 
vests academic education with great- 
er and greater practical importance. 

The more men travel and know, 
the closer international relations are, 
the more perfect the means of com- 
munication and transportation, and 
the more scattered the markets are 
for any given product, the more util- 
itarian the higher education 43 per- 
ceived to be. The consolidation of 
industry, the trade rivalries among 
the nations, the recognized depend- 
ence of foreign trade on sound for- 
eign policy are also among the influ- 
euces that are popularizing college 
education among men of affairs. 
Athletics may be added as still an- 
other influence.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe that the increasing 
proportion of business-bound youths 
in the colleges reacts upon educa- 
tional ideas and tendencies and in- 
tensifies the general pressure of the 
age for “practical” training. 


A WISE PRECAUTION. 


Little Ethel. “Mama, don’t people 


ever get punished for telling the 
truth?” 





Mama. “No, dear: why do you 
ask?” 

Little Ethel. “"Cause I just 
tooked the last three tarts in the 


pantry and I thought I'd better tell 
you.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Bin 
- 


A Clever Animal. 


A Joke on His Mistress.—An old 
lady rented a furnished villa for the 
summer, and with the villa a large 


dog also went. In the sitting-room of 
the villa there was a very comfort- 
able arm-chair. The old lady liked 
this chair better than any other in the 
house. She always made for it the 
first thing. But, alas! she nearly al- 
ways found the chair occupied by the 
large dog. Being afraid of the dog, 
she never dared bid it harshly to get 
out of the chair, as she feared it 
might bite her; but instead she would 
go to the window and call “Cats!” 
Then the dog would rush to the win- 
dow and bark, and the old lady would 
slip into the vacant chair quietly. 
One day the dog entered the room 
and found the old lady in possession 
of the chair. He strolled over to the 
window, and, looking out, appeared 
very*much excited, and set up a tre- 
mendous barking. The old lady rose 
and hastened to the window to see 
what was the matter, and the dog 
quietly climbed into the chair.—Our 
Dumb Animals. 





—_———_—__o. —— —_— 
Free to Every Teacher. 


Few people realize what a valuable 
accomplishment it is to be able to use a 
dictionary with ease and certainty, so that 
in the hurry of daily life, whether in the 
school orin the home, it may be consulted 
without loss of time or studied with pleas- 
ure and profit in moments of leisure. 

Most teachers fully recognize the value 
of the dictionary, but how many regularly 
teach the use of the dictionary? The pub- 
lishers of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary have just issued a handsome, thirty-two 
page booklet on the use of the dictionary, 
‘* The Dictionary Habit.'’ Sherwin Cody, 
well known as a writer and authority on 
English grammar and composition, is the 
author. The booklet contains seven lessons 
for systematically acquiring the dictionary 
habit. A copy will be sent, gratis, to any- 
one who addresses the firm, G. & C. Mer- 
riman Company, Springfield, Mass. Should 
you not own acopy? Write today. 


m" 


GOOD BOY. 


Proud Parent—How do you stand 
in your class, my boy? 

Young Hopeful—One from the top, 
daddy. 

Proud Parent—My boy, I am proud 
of you; and how many are there in 
the class? 

Young Hopeful—There’s 
Binns.—The Tatler. 





me and 


a 


IT’S USUALLY CATCHING. 

“No,” she said softly, “you may 
not kiss me. Science tells us that 
disease is too often transmitted by 
the lips’ contact.” 

Taking her white hand he mur- 
mured: 

“T have no ailment save an affec- 
tion of the heart and I would dearly 
love to give you that.” 








A crank is a man who knows more 
about one subject than we do about 
twenty.—Life. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents, 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 











HELP WANTED. 


CAPABLE MAN as instructor of 
mathematics in large eastern high 
school; salary, $1,000; write for free 
list of openings. HAPGOODS, Suite 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


THE .BATAVIA SYSTEM of 
Class-Individual Instruction is fully 
treated in Educational Work. Ten 
numbers, $1.50. Bound volumes, 
$2.50. Educational Work Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 





AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 








A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood {iesne 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup,and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


TSAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union Sq,,N. Y 








INSTITUTE 


MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York 
53 Fifth Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


FACULTY 


Mr. THomAs TAPPER 
Mr, PERCY GOERTSCHIUS 
Miss VERNETTA E. CoLEMAN 
Mr. Henry E. KREBBIEL 
PrRoF. WALDO 8S, PRATT 
Dean THomAs M. BALLIET, School of 
Pedagogy, N. Y. U. 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course 
mailed on application 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°ST°% 


p= af boning B- ns Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 


Penn. Ave. Denver, 


Chicago 203 ichigan Avenue. 


Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
okery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bid 





For Results 


wm ee! EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE ‘t's: 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © %.s9022.2 02, "pons" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





onw Un, CHICAGO, 17 


_THE CLARK TEAC 





VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


HERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, |IDAHO 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Life of Lincoln for Boys..... eeecreesceecesees 
North Overland with Franklin......... Baty: 
Stories of Early England..........--. Wilmot- 
Stories from Chaucer..........+.seeeeeesceeees 
Stories from Morris .........0+-e+e-+++ scence 
The New Basis of Civilization ...... .-...... 
A Victor of Salamis..........-2-seesseeeeeeees 
Spirit Lake.........se0--sseerses nesses ctteeee ees 
Baldwin’s American Book of Golden Deeds. 
A Field Book of the Stars........---+++-seeee 
The Younger Set.........sseceeeceeeeeeereeeeee 
Shelley’s Selected Poems ........... cesses er 
The Political History of England (Vol. VII.) 
Whe Lome. Stal .... <0 <2 00 cece sees cece cccccceree 
Short History of Jewish Literatare.......... 
Atlas of the World’s Commerce.............- 
Essentials im Architecture .........++s+e0ees- 
How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers.... 
The American Esperanto Book............... 
The Story of My Childhood..... ..----..-+--: 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree........--+--+++ ees ++e 
Poor Richard Jr’s Almanack...............-. 
Mother Goose’s Picture Puzzles.............- 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Sparhawk T. ¥. Crowell & Co., N. ¥. §.75 
Oxley a = ” a Py 
Buxton as bay = via .60 
McSpadden “ stg “ “ .60 

dgar “ “ee oe “ .60 
Patten The Macmillan Co., « @ 1.00 
Davis a * < 4 — 
Heming te os ” “ 1.50 
Baldwin American Book Co., 50 
Olcott G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ — 
Chambers D. Appleton & Co., = 1.50 


Clarke[Ed.] Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.45 


Montague Longmans, Green & Co., N. ¥.2.60 
Lyle Doubleday, Page & Co., so 1.50 
Abrahams Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘* 1.00 
Bartholomew be " “ 8.00 
Belcher ” a ee “ 23.0 
Wood Paul Elder & Co.,N.Y. —_ 
Baker Chas. H. Kerr Co., Chicago —— 
Barton The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y.—— 
Cran John Lane Co., N. Y. 1.00 
—_— Henry Altemus Co., Phila. 50 
— ae a) oe es 50 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


A MA HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
SAT as” on Lotte eae. For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.G.BoypEN, A.M’ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For beth sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramiIncHam, Mass 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Prineipal. 





OTATE , SALEM, Mass. 
Sr ee re. catalogues address 
J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Principal, 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September Century. A com- 
plete novelette, “The Mind-Reader,”’ 
by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, leads the 
September Century, a_ tale rich in 
that notable author’s characteristic 
insight into character, and with an 
unusual plot holding interest to an 
entirely unexpected conclusion, The 
serials, Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
“The Shuttle’ and Elizabeth Robins’s 
“Come and Find Me,” develop with 
intensifying interest; and there are 
short stories also by Dorothea Dea- 
kin, Charlotte Wilson, Edward J. 
Nocton, Beatrice Hanscom and Mar- 
garet Horner Clyde. 

A popular feature of the Septem- 
ber Century is a freshly interesting 
presentation of “Racing in Its Rela- 
tion to Horse-Breeding,” by Jobn 
Gilmer Speed, author of “The Horse 
in America,” who takes the ground 
that while racing is essential to the 
preservation of the thoroughbred, 


gambling is the curse of racing. For 
the reader of distinctly literary 


tastes, there «are further extracts | 


from Horace Traubel’s daily record 
of conversations with Walt Whit- 
man in his old age in Camden, N. J., 
containing much of interest touching 
the poet’s philosophy of life, his feel- 
ing about John 
thoughts on reading, ete. Arthur E. 
P. Weigall, eye-witness of one of the 
most remarkable of recent discover- 
ies, that of the tomb of the famous 
Egyptian queen, Thiy, has written of 
this discovery, of the character of 
Queen Thiy, and of her period, for 
the September Century, and supple- 
menting this record of important ex- 
eavation work is Robb de Peyster 
Tytus’s account of “The Palace of 
Amenhectep III, Husband of Queen 
Thiy.”’ 

There is another of Mr. Sigismond 
de Ivanowski’s portraits of favorite 
actresses in this number, this time 
Miss Ethel Barrymore as Mme. Tren 
toni in “Captain Jinks.” Photograv- 
ure insets are Clifford W. Ashley’s 
“Spearing a Swordfish” and Howard 
G. Cushing’s “The Lady in the Sil 


ver Dress,” and four pages of popu-| 


lar interest show G. W. Peters’s pict 
ures of the excavations for railroad 
terminals in New York city. 


—The September St. Nicholas has 


a decided flavor of adventure run- 
ning through it, beginning with the 
frontispiece reproduction of Nicholas 
Maes’s “The Boy Faleoner,” to which 
reference is made in N. Hudson 
Moore’s account of hunting “With 
Hawk and Hound.” Grace Wick- 
ham Curran’s “An Alpine Adventure” 
tells an exciting story of two lads’ 


Burroughs, his} 


bravery, and there is a boy hero who 
does not know he is a hero in Ed- 
ward Morgan's story of “Rob Dun- 
stan’s First Blackfish Drive,” and in 
Samuel F. Batchelder’s “The Hero,” 
while two manly boys are the heroes 
of George H. Ford’s “Friends and 
Rivals.” A dear old-fashioned fairy 
tale is Abbie Farwell Brown's “The 
Wonder Garden,” and Walter Camp, 
the authority on athletics, discusses 
“Football in 1907." 

Emilie Poulsson’s “Father and 
Baby Plays” continue with delightful 
rhymes and pictures of “Over the 
Gate,” “To Tumble Town,” ‘ The 
Good Steed,” “Trit-trot,” “Two Jolly 
Trot Horses” and “Where Is Baby 
Going.” It will be welcome news 
that these “father and baby plays” 
are to be put into book form this fall. 

—An admirable magazine is the 
September Atlantic, varied, brilliant, 
and readable as ever. The leader. a 
divorce article, “Why American Mar- 
riages Fail.” by Anna A. Rogers, 
presents a new and unexpected view 
of this great question. An historical 
sketch, “Earl Perey’s Dinner-Table,” 
by Harold Murdock, is of unusual in- 
terest to students of the American 
Revolution. -Edward A. Ross in this 
issue adds “The Rules of the Game” 





to his series of popular essays on busi- 


ness ethics, and Frances A. Kellor 
contributes some striking pages on 
“The Immigrant Woman.” 

Lovers of literature will be glad to 
See Brander Matthews’s important 
| paper entitled “Fenimore Cooper.” as 
well as Arthur Symons’s study of 
“Shelley.” both essays of permanent 





” 


| value. “The Anglo-American Schoo 
|} of Polite Unlearning” is the whimsi- 
eal and inclusive title of a contribu 
tion by Dr. S. M. Crothers, another 
of his delightful and individual talks 
Edward Dowden, the English scholar. 
| Writes a paper of remarkable inter 


est, entitled “Elizabethan Psycho! 
logy.” 
May Sinclair's novel, “The Help- 


1A story of Pennsylvania farming 
people, “When Town and Country 
| Meet,” by Elsie Singmaster. ) 
| exceptionally fine quality. 

An eleven-page narrative poem, 
‘Mary Armistead.” by Edward Wil- 
liam Thomson, occupies an import- 
ant place in the September Atlantic. 
It is the story of an incident in th 
Civil war told in poetry of very 


is oft 


a new departure in magazine litera- 
ture, 

A review of important recent 
books is contributed by M. A. DeW. 
Howe under the title “Personality 
Journalism.” 

Short poems by James FE. Richard 
son, John Vance Cheney, and R. Val- 
antine Heckscher also appear. The 
Contributors’ Club, full to the brim 
| of blithe and witty wisdom, con- 
}Cludes the number. 





—— / 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
| cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
| fists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
_the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
| 1906. Serial number 1098, 








mate,’’is concluded in this number. - 


great power and charm—altogether 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KELTH’S. 

fhe fall and winter season opened 
very auspiciously at IWeith’s la t 
Monday with one of the best vaude 
ville bills ever seen in the theatre. 
This great show will be followed by 
one the coming week that will be 
fully up to it both in quality ad 
quantity. 

Paul Conchas, “The Military Her 
ecules.’ the greatest heavyweight juz 
vler the stage has known, has re 
turned to America this season under 
contract to play the Keith ciresit. 
He has added many novelties to his 


wt since he created such a sensation 
some three years ago 

Fred Walton and his company ate 
to present the pantomimic classic 
Cissyv's Dream.” one of the gems cf 
nudeville Bessie Wynn is to te 
Wl with ome le W SOLS. She 
scored one of th hits of the past seat 


rtainlvy without a peel 


v ) liennes 
Stop. Look, and Listen” is the ttle 
the sketch to be played by May 
wily md COUPLE It is a Very 
er bit of dramatic work from the 
en of Matthew White. Jr. one oft 
the editors of Munsev'’s, and gives 
Miss Tully a splendid chance to in 
rendu her remarkable jmpersona 
= of vell known actresses, 
Sh ly 1 Csnmipbell, thre oriszina 
ross e conversationalists, will have 
miteh of new humorisms 
Others on th ly will be Wa ry) 
nd Little in a bright voeal come 


dietta the VPetcehing Brothers, with 
musien! flower enarden: Jessic 
Blair Stirling. a singer of Scottish 
songs: the tol nson-Parquette tro 
of singers amd dencers: Owley and 
Randall, comedy jugglers: Lonnie 
Follett, a talented mimic: De Voe 
vd Miller, ae 


robatice lumorists, anil 
the kinetogvraph. 


y~ 
> 


CHANTING BEAUTY. 





‘Is she really so beautiful?’ 


1" rfectly. Whi she never has to 
stand on a street car, not even re 
Si : . | 
turning from a park KKansas City } 
"| es 
Ih large 1 linery establishment 
where moth balls were freely us ad 


the owner was urgently interviewe 1 
by a drummer whose breath was 
odorous with strong drink. Upon his 
departure she exclaimed, “Whew 


What a breath!’ \ little girl at her 
knee jueried, “What's the matter, 
auntie, is it all moffy cmoth hal yy* 





DEVELOPING MANLA. 
Wife ‘What s thre matter With 


James, doctor * 


this rol tion cnmpaign would set 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 


merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St New York. elephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. ' 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





sisters know the difference between a recommendation agency and ene that simy 
TWO notifies of vacancies, In 1900, the day before she sailed for P aris, Abigail Lynch atke i 

us : ‘What are you going to do for me while Il am gone?” *‘ What do you want us tod lo’ 
‘You know what I want; get it for me ‘Do you author ze us to make a contract for 
om f°" = Fee: any contract you make I will fulfill” Allright. When your return stes mer 
gets to New York a letter will be delivered to you telling you where you are to teach rhe 
letter told her to go tu the State Normal School at Ypsilanti at $700. Sheis asus there, but 
her salary is now $1,200 On Aug the office. * Ww) at are you going to do 
3, 1907, her sister Margaret came into SISTERS for me”” she asked. * Will you go to 
the State Normal School at Richmond, Ky. ’ we asked in reply. The matter was talked 
over and she decided to let us know the next morning. She telegraphed ttat she cde 
sired the place and we telegraphed to Principal Roark: “Can send you supérior weman, 
Particulars mailed.” On Aug. 26wegotreply: “Must have Miss Lynch September 4, one 
hundred per month. Wire.” So she got the place without writing a letter, and she 


says she thinks we're a wonder. gut we fill agreat many places just that way, KNOW 
and could filla great many more if we had teachers of whom we could tay, we 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE,N.Y. 





Positions. Send for circulars 


“~“ BREWER weency 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Fositions filled im 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,((0 in Secord- 


ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Pook free. 





T Pratt Teachers’ A ia ec 0 
a gency New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teac a - to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma . PRATT, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Cole 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least $0 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 


sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa. 


increase in €Vé ry 


Manhattan Building. 





| ™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 36 geyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





AGEN Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE sy Cl E N C E DURHAM 3 General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS” AGENCY 





LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and Colleg 


ge graduates wanted. 





+ ntti gla initial OOSSOSOH OF 
We have unequaled facilities for placi t br 
$ Winship a placing teachers in $ 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


A 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. ‘ 
« 

2 

¢ 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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$ Agency Lome @ietanes Debeshien WM. F. JARVIS 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— OR — 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 


Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 





**IT hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’—U. S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIs. 


“It is certainly an 
ELioT, HARVARD. 


interesting and useful book.’ PRESIDENT 


“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF Va. 

«1 have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 


**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.”’ 
{RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


many pop 
ARCHBISHOI 


‘*It is chock full of information from title to finis.’”’-—SurERINTEN 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


*T wish it mizht fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK, 


**The book is evidently one of unusual 
FULTON, U. oF Miss. 


interest.’’— CHANCELLOR 
** You have opened up a new field in education.’-— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’ 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA 


SUPERINTEN 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 








September 5, 1907 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


State Superintendent of 





Formerly Instruction, New 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance ot 


York 





National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 





‘* One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the cl est ve 
umes On patriotic themes that has ever come to cur mn t » @ 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expresse n pr 
poetry and music * * * The work may we regarded by othet 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of « 
try.”—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

‘*Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted in a de fi 
evening devoted wholly to it ( Wa. P. Re New Y k ¢ 

‘*It fillsa place no other book can occupy H. R. CORNIS 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. S., Mic! 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


reduc ies 








NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 


L 


during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


sally commended. 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to eac} 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena 


children are seeking 
all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teact 
started scienceward. 


in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


science, but to indicate lines along which 


season, with a progres- 


‘ and the 


g, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


children can be 


Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of chil 


dren 


Iluszated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 











